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Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry  sent  to  the  Superintendents  and 
Princi]3als  of  American  and  Canadian  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

1,336  Nineteenth  Street,  "Washington,  D.C. :  April  30,  1888. 

Deae  Sik, — I  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  Eoyal 
Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  and  propose  sailing  for  Europe 
very  shortly  for  this  purpose. 

Allow  me  to  request  your  co-operation  in  obtaining  the 
latest  information  concerning  American  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf. 

The  subjects  upon  which  information  is  specially  desired 
by  the  Royal  Commission  are  stated  to  be : — 

'  1.  Visible  Speech.    (We  know  very  little  about  this.) 

'  2.  Aural  Method.    (We  know  very  little  about  this.) 

'  3.  Intermarriage  of  deaf-mutes  and  possibility  of  a  deaf 
variety  of  the  human  race.  Any  trustworthy 
statistics  on  this  would  be  most  valuable. 

'4.  Any  general  views  which  you  might  have  on  our 
inquiry,  which  is  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  so  as  to  make  them  more  generally  self- 
supporting  than  now.' 

5.  Information  is  also  desired  concerning  the  general  work 
of  articulation  teaching. 

May  I  trouble  you  to  answer  the  following  queries  ? 
I  shall  be  thankful  for  whatever  information  you  may  be 
kind  enough  to  send,  but  to  be  of  use  it  must  be  sent  at  once. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
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Queries. 

I.  Has  '  Visible  Speech '  been  employed  in  your  institution  ? 
Is  it  still  employed,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its  discontinuance  ? 

II.  Auricular  Instruction. — Do  you  make  any  special  efforts 
to  develop  and  utilise  the  hearing-power  of  your  semi-deaf 
pupils  ? 

If  so,  how  many  pupils  do  you  have  under  auricular  in- 
struction ? 

How  many  of  them  are  deaf  from  birth  ? 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  details  regarding  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed  in  such  cases  and  the  results.  Do  you 
use  instrumental  aids,  such  as  hearing-tubes  or  trumpets,  audi- 
phones,  dentaphones,  &c.  ? 

What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  such 

apparatus  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  facts  indicating  improvement  of  hearing 
power  at  or  about  the  age  of  puberty  ? 

How  many  pupils  in  your  institution  do  you  consider  to  be 

'semi-deaf? 

How  many  of  these  were  deaf  from  birth  ? 

How  many  pupils  in  your  institution  were  deaf  from  birth  ? 

So  few  statistics  have  been  collected  concerning  the  numbers 
of  the  semi-deaf,  that  I  tiust  you  will  give  all  the  assistance  m 
youi-  power  in  determining  some  reliable  percentage. 

Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  pupils  who  can  hear  the 
ringing  of  a  dinner-bell  would  be  of  use. 

Ill  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  your  opinion  relatmg  to 
the  intermarriages  of  the  deaf,  and  the  inheritance  of  deafness 
by  the  offspring  ;  and  any  statistics  relating  to  the  subject. 

IV.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  have  you  communicate  any  facts 
relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  which  you  thmk  would  be 
of  value  to  the  Commission,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  lay 
your  views  before  the  members. 

•      Space  for  brief  replies  to  these  questions  (III.  and  IV.)  will 
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be  found  on  tlie  other  side  of  this  sheet,  but  I  trust  you  will  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  confine  yourself  to  this  limit  if  you  desire 
to  submit  any  views. 

V.  General  Articulation  work. — How  many  Articulation 
teachers  do  you  employ  ? 

Kindly  fill  out  the  following  table  relating  to  articulation  : — 


Total  niun- 
ber  of  pu- 
pils 

Period  of  life  when  deafness  occurred 

Birth  or  in- 
fancy (less 
than  2  years 
of  age) 

Early  child- 
hood (?  and 
less  than  5 
years  of 
age) 

Late  child- 
hood (0  or 
more  years 
of  age) 

Unknown 

Tatoht  articulation-  : 
Articulation  used  as  meani 

of  instruction  . 
Articulation  not  used  as 

means  of  instruction 
Not  tadoht  abticul^vtiox  : 
Dropped  from  articulation 

classes  .... 
Eeceived  no  instruction  in 

articulation 

&rand  total 

I  enclose  a  table  relating  to  the  teaching  of  articulation  in 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  compiled  May  1883,  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  Please  inform  me  if 
you  observe  any  errors  or  omissions. 

A.  G.  B. 
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I.  VISIBLE  SPEECH. 


Replies  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American  and  Canadian 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  to  the  first  Query  in  the  Circular  Letter  of 
Inqidry. 


Name  of  Institution 

(a)  Has  visible  speecli  been 
employed  in  your  Institution  ? 

(6)  Is  it  still  employed  1 

(c)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discoutinuauce  ? 

Genebal  Rejiauks 

1.  American 

Asylum. 

2.  New  York 

Institution. 

3.  Pennsylva- 

nia Institu- 
tion. 

4.  Kentucky 

Institution. 

5.  Ohio  Insti- 

tution. 

6.  Virginia  In- 

stitution. 

7.  Indiana  In- 

stitution. 

8.  Tennessee 

Institution. 

9.  North  Caro- 

lina Insti- 
tution. 

Tes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No, 

No. 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

No. 

Because  we  found  that  we  could  accomplish 
the  same  results  in  less  time  by  using  diacri- 
tical marks  of  the  dictionary.  I  consider  it 
very  essential  that  the  teacher  should  have 
a  thorough  training  in  visible  speech. — JoB 
Williams,  PHncijml. 

J.  L.  Peet,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Too  difficult.  Valuable  aid  for  teachers. — A.  L. 
E.  Crouter,  Princi^ial. 

W.  K.  Argo,  Principal. 

Just  now  I  am  very  full  of  work,  arranging 
for  examinations  and  the  close  of  school.  I 
will  endeavour  to  have  the  work  done  for  you 
soon.— Amasa  Pratt,  Siqjenntendent.  No 
further  reply  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Used  at  intervals  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
steadily  since  1874.  We  have  one  teacher 
who  has  twenty-four  pupils  under  instruction. 
— Thos.  a.  Doyle,  Principal. 

Used  as  a  basis  for  articulating  system.  

William  Glenn,  Superintendent. 

The  time  required  for  a  child  to  become  fami- 
liar with  the  symbols  and  to  translate  them 
in  readmg  or  writing  we  think  can  be  other- 
wise more  profitably  employed,  in  most  cases. 
—Thos.  L.  Moses,  Principal. 

W.  J.  Young,  Principal. 
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VISIBLE  SPEECH 
I.  Visible  Speech — (_oonti,nuod). 


Name  of  Institution 


a  § 

a?. 


10.  Illinois  In- 
stitution. 


11.  Georgia  In- 

stitution. 

12.  South  Caro- 

lina. 

13.  Missouri  In- 

stitution. 


Yes, 


Yes, 


No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


14.  Louisiana  — 

Institution. 

15.  Wisconsin  Yes 

School. 


No. 

Yes 
No. 


No. 


16.  Michigan 

School. 

17.  Mississippi 

Institution. 


18.  Iowa  Insti- 

tution. 

19.  Texas  Asy- 

l\im, 


(o)  If  not,  wliat  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discontinuance  ? 


G-ESEIIAL  REMAMCS 


Yes.  Yes, 


Yes, 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Used  to  a  very  limited  extent.    It  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  teachers,  as  it  enables  them  to 
comprehend  physiological  facts  involved  in 
speech ;  but  for  pupils,  while  it  is  thus  help- 
ful, it  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  labour 
to  acquire  that  can  be  better  improved  with 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks. — Philip  G. 
GiLLETT,  Su^ycriiitendent. 
Have  never  been  able  to  introduce  it  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  funds  to  pay  a  speciahst.— 
W.  O.  CONNOK,  Princijial. 
Used  vfith  all  of  our  articulation  pupils.— New- 
ton F.  Walkee,  8iq)erintendent. 
Have   discontinued  symbols   in  class-room, 
but  the  principles  are  constantly  used,  and 
we  consider  a  knowledge  of  visible  speech  in- 
valuable to  a  teacher.    Too  complicated  and 
easily  forgotten  by  pupils  after  leaving  school. 
—James  N.  Tate,  PHnoipal. 
John  Jastremski,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to 

circular  letter  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
Used  for  four  years  by  Misses  E.  Eddy  and  E. 
Kitsher.  We  hold  it  of  value  to  the  teacher 
as  an  aid  in  securing  the  pronunciation  of 
diflacult  and  obscure  sounds  and  combma- 
tions.  But  seemed  to  require  too  much  time 
from  the  pupils  to  require  them  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  it.-J.  W.  Swilek,  Princt- 

It'^is  used  only  with^those  who  show  a  faculty 
to  readily  improve  by  it.— M.  T.  Gass,  Sui)6r- 

One  class  of  eight  is  instructed  by  lip-reading 
and  articulation  altogether.  About  twenty- 
five  are  being  taught  to  speak  and  read  lips 
by  the  use  of  Bell's  system.  Several  of  our 
pupils  are  becoming  fine  lip-readers.— J.  K. 
DOBYNS,  Superintendent.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
G.  L.  Wyckofl,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

W.  H.  Kendall,lSuperintendeut. 
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I.  Visible  Speech — (^continu&d). 
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Name  of  iDstitution 


20.  Columbia  In- 
stitution : 

A.  Kendall 

School. 

B.  National 

College. 


21.  Alabama  In- 
stitution. 

23.  California 
Institution. 

23.  Kansas  In- 
stitution. 


21.  Le  CouteuLs 
St.  Mary  In- 
stitution. 


25.  Minnesota 
School. 


2G.  N.  Y.  Inst, 
for  Improved 
Instruction. 

27.  Clarke  Insti- 
tution. 


•p.g 


Yes.  Yes 


No. 
No. 

Yes 


Yes, 


Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


Yes, 


No. 


No. 
No. 


(c)  If  uot,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  ita 
discoutinuance  ? 


General  Hemabks 


Used  in  the  initiatory  steps,  and  as  a  founda- 
tion for  explanation  and  correction. — James 
Denison,  Pnnoi2)al. 

Mr.  Denison  has  sent  you  statements  regarding 
the  Kendall  School.  As  to  the  College,  there 
is  nothing  to  say,  as  we  dp  not  teach  speech 
therein. — B.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 

Jos.  H.  Johnson,  Principal. 

Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal. 

It  is  thought  that  the  time  required  to  become 
adept  in  the  use  of  symbols  can  be  better 
spent  in  actual  drill  of  vocal  organs  directed 
by  teacher.  It  is  deemed  desirable,  however, 
for  teachers  to  be  familiar  with  symbols. — 
S.  T.  Walker,  Princijyal. 

Used  with  older  pupils  who  have  come  fi'om 
other  schools  without  speech  until  they  have 
learned  the  elements.  With  younger  pupils 
we  prefer  the  phonetic  or  word  method. — 
SisTEB  Mahy  Ann  Burke,  Princij^al. 

Used  for  two  years  ;  not  at  all  used  now.  It 
takes  too  much  of  the  pupils'  time,  and 
small  returns.  It  is  well  for  the  teachers 
to  understand  it.  It  does  not  give  the  help 
to  pupils  that  I  fully  expected  when  I  in- 
troduced it.— Jonathan  L.  Notes,  Prin- 
cipal. 

D.  G-reenberger,  Principal. 


Not  used,  except  in  training  teachers.  We 
found  that  by  substituting  Miss  Worcester's 
method  for  visible  speech  we  gained  much 
time,  obtained  quite  as  good  results  in 
speech,  far  better  results  in  lip-reading, 
and  speech  became  a  much  more  sponta- 
neous method  of  expression  for  the  pupils  

Caroline  A.  Yale,  PHncijial. 

n  2 
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VISIBLE  SPEECH 
I.  Visible  Speech — {continued). 


Name  ol  Institution 


28.  Arkansas  In- 

stitution. 

29.  Maryland 

School. 


a  a 

(O  o 

o  ^ 

9, 

"a 
§1. 


No. 


No. 


30.  Nebraska  In- 

stitution. 

31.  HoraceMann 

School. 


Yes.  res 


32.  St.  Joseph's 

Institution. 

33.  WestVirginia 

School. 

34.  O  r  e  g  0  n 

School. 

35.  Maryland  In 

stitute  for 
Coloured 
Persons. 

36.  Colorado  In- 

stitution. 

37.  Chicago  Day 

Schools. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


(c)  II  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discontinuance  ? 


Genehal  Bemabks 


Yes, 
No. 


F.  D.  Clarke,  Principal,  did  not  reply  to  this 
question. 

Visible  speech  has  not  been  employed  di- 
rectly in  the  instruction  of  pupils.  They 
have  not  been  taught  to  read  and  write  its 
forms.  Our  principal  teacher  of  articula- 
tion was  taught  visible  speech,  and  used  it 
for  a  year  at  Northampton.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  organs  of  speech  and  their  use  ob- 
tained by  this  study  I  consider  of  great 
value.  Visible  speech  has  not  been  used 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  learning  of 
the  symbols  by  pupils  lengthens  rather  than 
shortens  the  process  of  instruction.— C.  W. 
Ely,  Princi2)al. 
John  A.  Gillespie,  Principal,  did  not  reply  to 

this  question. 
It  is  occasionally  used  in  the  instruction  to 
the  older  pupils.  All  of  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  knowledge  of  visible 
speech.    Its  use  was  discontinued  with 
younger  pupils  because  we  thought  it  better 
to  give  no  written  representation  of  the 
elements  until  after  the  pupils  are  able  to 
pronounce  words  containing  them.— Saeah 
Fuller,  Prinoijjal. 
We  did  use  it  to  some  extent,  but  not  within 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years.— Ernestine 
Nabdin,  President. 
H.  B.  Gilkeson,  Principal.   No  reply  to  circu- 
lar letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  introduce  it  for 
lack  of  funds.— P.  S.  Knight,  Sufperin- 

tendent.  ,  i 

F  D  Morrison,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to 
circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 
1888. 

Fourteen  out  of  forty-two  receive  instruction 
in  articulation. -JOHN  B.  BAY,  Siivenn. 

tendent.  , 
Philip  A.  Emery,  Principal.   No  remarks. 
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Name  of  Institution 


38.  Central  N.T. 

Institution. 

39.  Cincinnati 

Public  Schl. 

40.  West  Penn- 

sylvania In- 
stitution. 


41.  "Western  N.Y. 

Institution. 

42.  Portland 

School. 

43.  Rhode  Island 

School. 


44.  St.  Louis  Day 

School. 

45.  New  England 

Industrial 
School. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


43  .-e 


CO  ' 

Wo" 


Yes, 
No. 


Yes 


Yes, 


No. 


Yes, 
No. 


No. 


(o)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  Its 
discontinuance  ? 


Gkneeal  Eemaeks 


Used  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  each  case. 
— E.  B.  Nelson,  PHnevpal. 

A.  F.  Wood,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Used  several  years  ago.  Not  at  all  now, 
because  the  pupils  learn  sounds  just  as 
quickly  and  accurately  with  diacritical 
marks,  which  we  regard  to  be  more  simple. 
— John  G.  Beown,  Pnncijial. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Principal.  No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 1888. 

Used  with  all  pupils. — Ellen  L.  Baeton, 
PTiiici2)al. 

Not  used  at  all  to  my  knowledge.  I  have 
been  Principal  of  the  E.  I.  School  for  the 
Deaf  for  nearly  three  years  now,  and  have 
always  used  the  German  method,  with  later 
improvements.  I  have  made  some  study  of 
the  '  Bell  System,'  but  must  say  I  fail  to  see 
that  it  holds  any  advantage  over  the  Ger- 
man or  is  quite  equal  to  it.  The  only 
symbols  we  use  are  the  Dictionary  (Web- 
ster's) diacritical  marks.  Our  charts  are 
made  as  simple  as  possible,  and  we  drill 
unceasingly  on  the  combination  of  elements 
in  word-building.  Just  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
strikes  a  combination  which  has  a  signifi- 
cant meaning,  the  teacher  explains  by  illus- 

.  trations.  In  this  way  he  slowly  gains  a 
vocabulary  of  words.  Our  method  is  a  sort 
of  cross  between  the  strictly  elementary 
and  the  word  method. — Anna  M.  Black, 
Prmcipal. 

D.  A.  Simpson,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circu- 
lar letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

The  Principal  taught  it  for  a  short  period, 
but,  owing  to  pressure  of  business  and  lack 
of  time,  was  compelled  to  discontinue  it. 
The  school,  since  its  opening  in  1879,  has 
laboured  under  financial  difiSculties,  conse- 
quently has  been  unable  to  employ  a  fully 
qualified  teacher  of  articulation. — Nellie 
H.  SwETT,  Pjincijial. 
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1.  Visible  SFE^cn—^oontimted). 


speech  heen 
■  Institution? 

imployed  ? 

(c)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discontinuance  ? 

Name  of  Institution 

a  g 

(a)  Has  vi 
employed  ii 

(&)  Is  it 

General  Eemauks 

46.  Dakota  Schl. 

47.  Milwaiikie 

Day  School. 

No. 

No. 

James  Simpson,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to 
circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 
1888. 

Paul  Binner,  Principal. 

48.  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School. 

No. 

No. 

Emma  Garrett,  Principal.   No  remarks. 

49.  New  Jersey 
School. 

50.  Utah  School. 

51.  Northern 

N.T.  Insti- 
tution. 

No. 

No. 

Not  used  in  the  instruction  of  pupils.  I 
have  used  the  system  as  a  guide  for  my 
teachers  in  their  study  of  the  production  of 
sound  by  the  human  organs  of  speech.  My 
reason  for  not  extending  its  use  to  my  pupils 
is  that,  while  I  think  it  an  aid  to  the  form- 

J.IJg  UX  di  UUllcOL  UdUlb  XJl.   VUUCtiJ.DcliL'ltJJjlj  X  Xi£iVU 

observed  in  pujjils  trained  on  this  system 
a  difficulty  in  passing  from  the  use  of  sym- 
bols to  that  of  alphabetic  characters. — "Wes- 
ton Jenkins,  Sujyerintendent. 

Henry  C.  White,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Henry  C.  Eider,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to 
circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 1888. 

52.  Florida  In- 
stitution. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

We  do  not  use  'visible  speech,'  and  have 
never  done  so.  When  we  started,  it  was  with 
your  '  line  writing,'  which  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  teacher  met  every  need,  and  our 
pupils  made  much  more  rapid  progress  than 
any  I  had  ever  observed  where  other  means 
were  used.  Whether  it  is  the  method  or  the 
teacner  to  wnom  tne  sucocaa  is  uutj,  ib  tin 
open  question  ;  but  I  think  each  is  entitled 
to  some  share  of  the  credit.  It  has  been  our 
experience  (limited  to  three  years  in  this 
school)  that  every  deaf  child  of  fair  mental 
powers  can  be  taught  to  speak  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  be  understood  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  hearing  '  semi-mutes ' 
talk,  if  the  articulation  training  begin  while 
the  child  is  very  young— say  4  to  8  yeai-s  of 

VISIBLE  SPEECH 
1.  Visible  Speech— (co^ifiMw^ii). 
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Name  of  Institution 


63.  "Washington 
T  e  r  r  i  tory 
School, 
New  Orleans 
Public 
School. 


54. 


56.  BvansviUe 
School. 


5G.  La  Crosse 
School. 


57. 


New  Mexico 
School. 


■p.S 

Ml" 


No. 


(c)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
fliscontinunnce  ? 


GrENEBAL  BEMAIIKS 


No. 


No.  No 


No. 


No, 


No.  No, 


age.  But  little  can  be  done  with  children 
over  15  years  of  age.  —  Park  Terrell, 
PrinoijJal. 

[Line  writing  is  the  stenographic  form  of 
'  visible  speech.'    I  have  therefore  changed 
Mr.  Terrell's  reply  from  the  negative  to  the 
affirmative. — A.  G.  B.] 
James  Watson,  Director.    No  remarks. 


This  school  being  established  in  1886,  is  a 
sign-language  one,  but  I  intend  introducing 
an  articulation  class  into  this  school  shortly. 
— E.  B.  Lawrence,  Princijuil. 

We  will  introduce  it  in  the  near  f  ature,  when 
our  school  is  large  enough.  —  Charles 
Kbrney,  rrincijial. 

Albert  Hardy,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to 
this  question. 

Lars  M.  Larsan,  Principal.    No  remarks. 


PKIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Whipple's 
Home  Sch. 


Yes. 


German  Ev. 
Lutheran 
Institution. 


Yes. 


Yes, 


Yes, 


It  is  used  whenever  we  find  it  difficult  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  articulate  distinctly. — 
Margaret  Hammond,  Principal. 

The  following  question  was  also  asked :  Is 
'  Whipple's  Natural  Alphabet '  still  used  in 
the  school  ?  Would  you  kindly  send  me  a 
copy  of  this  ingenious  alphabet  to  present 
to  the  Eoyal  Commission  ?  It  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  receive  any  communication 
relating  to  the  late  Mr.  Whipple's  methods, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  members. — No  reply 
to  this  question  received  to  date,  June  2, 
1888. 

Used  exclusively. — D.  H.  Uhlig,  Sireotor. 
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VISIBLE  SPEECH 


1.  Visible  fiFEmcii—(_oo7itinued). 


Name  of  Institution 


3.  St.  John's 

Catholic  In- 
stitution. 

4.  Frederick 

Knapp  In- 
stitution. 

5.  Voice  and 

Hearing 
School. 
6.  Mary  Garrett's 
School, 


7.  Maria  Consi- 

lialnstitute. 

8.  Cincinnati 

Oral  School. 

9.  Chicago  Ca- 

tholic Sch. 
Miss  Keel- 
er's  Class. 
Cathedral 
Catholic 
School. 


10 


11 


o  a 


u 

a  3 

CO  ^ 


Yes 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes 


No. 


(o)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discontinuance  ? 


Q-EimiAi,  Remauks 


Used  only  in  special  class.- 
LEK,  President. 


-Chaeles  Fess- 


Frederick  Knapp,  Principal.  No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Mary  McCowen,  Principal.  No  reply  to  this 
question. 

I  studied  visible  speech  with  great  pleasure 
to  myself,  and  consider  the  symbols  much 
'superior  to  our  English  alphabet  in  that 
they  represent  the  sounds  as  they  are  in 
words,  while  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (with  the  exception  of  the  long 
sounds  of  the  vowels)  are  so  different  from 
their  power  in  words.  I  do  not  use  it  with 
deaf  pupDs,  because  I  want  to  teach  them  to 
understand  the  text  in  common  use  (faulty 
though  it  is)  as  early  in  their  training  as 
possible.  I  obviate  the  difficulty  of  there 
being  several  sounds  for  each  vowel  by 
teaching  them  their  appropriate  diacritical 
marks  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  learn  to 
write,  so  that  they  soon  learn  their  different 
sounds.  I  also  caU  their  attention  to  the 
silent  letters  found  in  words.  —  Maey  S. 
Gakeett,  PrincijJal. 

Eight  pupils  receive  instruction  in  it  for  one 
hour  daily. — Sistee  Adele,  Principal. 

Cath.  Westendorf,  Principal.  No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date, 
June  2,  1888. 

Sarah  Warren  Keeler,  Principal.  No  reply  to 
this  question. 

We  do  not  employ  visible  speech,  nor  have  we 
tried  the  auricular  method.  Our  course  of 
in.struction  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at 
the  Philadelphia  Institute,  except  that  we, 
for  want  of  means,  do  not  teach  articulation 
or  give  industrial  training. — E.  P.  Clbakt, 
Pnnoi^al, 


VISIBLE  SPEECH 
1.  Visible  Speech — (oontimied). 
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Name  of  Institution 


12.  Sarah  Fuller 
Home. 


a  a 


S  =1 

m  '3 

Ml" 


(c)  If  not,  what  cause  do  you  assign  for  its 
discontinuance  ? 


Genebal  Eemauks 


Sarah  Fuller,  Supervising  Principal.    See  re- 
marks of  Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School. 


SCHOOLS  m  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

J.  B.  Manseau,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

Sister  Mary  of  Mercy,  Superioress.  No'reply  to 
circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 1888. 

J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal. 

Beginning  in  1879,  but  dropped  after  about 
three  years'  trial.  The  system  seems  to  be 
too  difficult  to  be  understood  by  young  pu- 
pils. A  thorough  knowledge  of  visible 
speech,  however,  has  been  found  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teacher  of  articulation. — 
E.  Mathison,  Sujjcrintendent. 
Used  for  seven  years  with  every  piapil  to 
whom  articulation  is  taught. — Haeeiet  E. 
McGann,  Superintendent. 
A.  H.  AbeU,  Principal.    No  reply  to  circular 

letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
Albert  F.  Woodbridge,  Principal.    No  reply  to 
circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 1888. 


1. 

Catholic  In- 

s  t  i  t  u  t  e 

(Male). 

2. 

Catholic  In- 

s  t  i  t  u  t  e 

(Female). 

3. 

Halifax  In- 

No. 

No. 

stitute. 

4. 

Ontario  In- 

Yes. 

No. 

stitute. 

6. 

Mackay  In- 

Yes. 

Yes. 

stitute, 

6. 

New  Bruns- 

wick Inst. 

7. 

Frederickton 

Institute. 

Professor  J,  C.  Gordon,  of  tlie  National  Deaf-mute  College, 
writes  :  '  In  reference  to  visible  speecli  I  feel  that  you  will  be 
fully  justified  in  urging  that  all  teachers  of  articulation  should 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  to 
this  end  "  Visible  Speech  "  gives  a  completeness  and  definite- 
ness  and  sense  of  mastery  not  readily  acquired  by  any  purely 
experimental  system.' 
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'  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  Neb. : 

'  May  4,  1888. 

My  deae  Prof.  Bell, — Herewith  please  find  a  brief  history  of 
the  aural  work,  with  the  tables  you  desire.  This  is  as  con- 
densed as  I  could  very  well  make  it  and  give  what  you  desire. 
Hoping  it  may  prove  to  be  what  you  wish,  and  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  '  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

'  J.  A.  Gillespie. 

'  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  Washington,  D.C 

'  Condensed  History  of  Aural  Instruction. 

'  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  aural  method  of 
instruction  for  the  semi-deaf  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Eight  years  ago  a  class  of  the  older  semi-deaf  was  orga- 
nised as  an  experimental  class,  and  supplied  with  the  Rhodes 
audiphone. 

'  By  a  patient  and  laborious  course  these  children  were  taught 
to  recognise  sounds,  by  repeating  again  and  again  various 
vowel  sounds,  and  finally  words  and  sentences.  This  result 
was  obtained  after  about  a  three  months'  drill,  half  an  hour 
each  day,  beginning  at  a  point  with  them  where  they  did  not 
recognise  sounds  as  such,  but  simply  as  noises. 

'  The  next  class  in  order  was  one  of  the  smaller  children  of 
the  school.  In  this  case,  after  a  similar  drill,  the  results  were 
equally  or  more  satisfactory. 

'  In  the  fall  of  1882  a  class  of  the  younger  semi-deaf  children 
was  organised,  whose  instruction  in  all  school  work  was  to  be 
carried  on  by  this  method. 

'  On  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June  following,  this  class 
had  accomplished  all,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  that 
could  be  expected  of  a  beginning  class  taught  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  They  had  a  vocabulary  of  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred words  which  they  could  recognise  by  sound,  speak  fairly 
well,  and  use  with  facility  in  language  exercises.  A  portion  of 
these  pupils  left  the  State,  some  to  attend  the  public  schools 
and  others  to  continue  the  work  elsewhere.    This  method  has 
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been  pursued  uninterruptedly  until  the  present  time.  In  all, 
thirty-six  pupils  have  been  instructed  by  it.  Of  these,  nineteen 
are  congenital,  fifteen  from  disease  (two  not  stated),  twenty-four 
males,  twelve  females.  Of  those  deaf  from  disease,  three  lost 
hearing  under  one  year  of  age,  five  between  one  and  two  years, 
remainder  not  stated. 

'  At  present  there  are  one  hundred  pupils  in  attendance.  We 
have  sixteen  under  aural  instruction ;  of  these,  nine  will  leave 
school  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking  people,  with  perhaps  no 
greater  degree  of  disadvantage  from  deafness  than  those  who 
have  become  partially  deaf  in  adult  life. 

*  After  eight  years  of  experience  in  this  work  and  of  observa- 
tion elsewhere,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  our  deaf-mute  population  are  fit  subjects  for  aural  instruction, 
and  that  a  majority  of  these  can  be  graduated  as  hard-of-hearing 
speaking  people,  and  the  condition  of  the  remainder  greatly 
elevated  above  that  of  the  ordinary  deaf-mute. 

'  As  to  what  takes  place  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  in  aural 
work,  my  opinion  is  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  development 
in  the  hearing  power,  as  well  as  improvement  due  to  an  increased 
knowledge  of  spoken  language.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  think 
it  proper  to  say  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  both  directions. 

'  As  to  the  best  means  of  testing  the  hearing  power,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  small  class-room  bell.  We  have  used 
the  audiometer,  but  the  results  with  the  bell  have  been  equally 
as  satisfactory. 

*  As  to  artificial  aids  to  hearing,  the  ordinary  flexible  tube  is 
as  good  as  anything.  The  audiphone  is  useful  in  some  cases,  its 
value  dependent  upon  the  cause  of  deafness  and  condition  of  the 
auditory  nerve  and  of  the  teeth. 

'  In  three  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  there  has 
been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the 
hearing  as  the  individuals  entered  the  age  of  puberty.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  possibilities  of  this  method  is  but  strengthened  by 
experience  and  observation. 

'  J.  A.  Gillespie,  Siiperintendent^ 

Nehraslca  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,' 
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Oauae  of  Deafness 

Number  of  Pupils 
iu  School 

Number  of  Pupils 
capable  of  Auricular 
Instruotiou 

Number  actually 
under  Auricular 
Instruction 

Congenital 
Adventitious  . 
Not  stated 

Total  . 

48 
44 
8 

12 
4 

1  (adult  1) 

10 

1  (adult  1) 

100 

18 

16 

*  One  at  the  age  of  3  years,  1  at  the  age  of  2  years,  and  2  at  the  age  of 
1  year. 


'  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.C. : 

'  May  7,  1888. 

'My  DEAR  Professor  Bell, — Let  me  thank  you  for  your 
kind  note  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  while  I  fear  that  I  cannot  at 
present  write  anything  that  would  be  of  any  value  for  your  pur- 
pose, perhaps  the  enclosures  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  At 
one  time  I  thought  of  making  at  least  a  little  memorandum  for 
our  "  Philosophical  Society  "  upon  auricular  work,  and  the  enclo- 
sures were  sent  to  me  in  reply  to  my  requests  for  information. 

'  I  also  had  letters  from  Dr.  Gillett  and  Mr.  Crouter,  but 
these  added  no  information  of  consequence. 

'  I  have  made  no  use  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  interesting  paper,  and 
turn  it  over  to  you. 

'  One  point  of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  auricular 
work  is  this  :  very  imperfect  audition  may  be  utilised  with 
profit  in  improving  the  modulation  of  voice  and  the  general 
quality  of  the  articulation  if  persistently  appealed  to  by  the 
teacher  of  articulation.  Another  point  is  that  many  cases  of 
feeble  hearing  power  are  to  be  found  among  the  so-called  "  con- 
genitally  deaf,"  where  the  deaf  habit  has  been  formed  largely 
through  neglect. 

'  In  reference  to  visible  speech,  I  feel  that  you  will  be  fully 
justified  in  urging  that  all  teachers  of  articulation  should  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  mechanism  of  speech ;  and  to  this 
end  "  visible  speech  "  gives  a  completeness  and  definiteness  and 
sense  of  mastery  not  readily  acquired  by  any  purely  experi- 
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mental  system.  And,  finally,  let  me  say  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  accepted  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Commission, 
and  if  I  can  serve  you,  or  the  work  rather,  in  any  way,  please 
let  me  know  it.  Excuse  delay  in  answering  your  note  and 
present  haste. 

'  Yours  truly, 

'J.  C.  Gordon.' 


'Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  Neb. : 

'  February  15,  1888. 

'  My  dear  Professor, — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  replying 
sooner,  but  I  seemed  to  be  so  busy,  I  did  not  get  round  to  it. 
As  to  aural  work,  there  is  nothing  new  to  say.  It  is  a  fact,  and, 
as  an  established  fact,  has  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school 
work.  I  enclose  a  paper  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  (Miss  Plum) 
which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  she  thinks.  She  has  been 
our  aural  teacher  for  four  years,  and  knows  what  she  is  talking 
about.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  modify  my  views  with  reference 
to  this  matter  as  yet.  Everything  I  see  in  connection  with  it 
but  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  all  semi-deaf  children 
should  be  taught  by  this  method,  and  also  that  the  percentage  of 
pupils  that  can  be  instructed  this  way  will  not  fall  below  that 
we  have  already  suggested. — Very  truly, 

'  J.  A.  Gillespie. 

'  Professor  H.  C.  Gordon,  Washington,  D.C 


By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  (formerly  Miss  Plum). 

'  Aural  work  has  been  so  long  an  established  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  past  three  years  presents  few  new  features  and 
gives  the  results  of  few  new  experiments,  but  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation and  elaboration  of  the  work  begun  five  years  ago. 

'  During  these  three  years  we  have  had  twenty-one  pupils 
under  this  instruction.  Of  these,  one  was  removed  to  enter  the 
public  schools,  and  others  to  different  States,  leaving  us  sixteen 
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iu  our  school  of  one  hundred.  Our  work  with  these  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  generally,  development  is  in  educating  the  sense 
already  possessed.  In  three  instances  the  hearing  power  itself 
has  increased. 

'  We  do  not  now  use  the  audiphone,  because  the  ear-trumpet 
is  preferred  when  any  artificial  aid  is  used  for  our  present 
needs.  By  this  means  the  pupil  is  to  correct  his  speech  by 
hearing  his  own  voice  as  well  as  that  of  the  speaker.  This 
will  not  always  answer,  however,  as  there  are  on  record  cases 
where  the  audiphone  has  been  beneficial  when  the  trumpet 
would  not  meet  the  demand.  In  this  connection  we  mention 
one  boy  who  was  started  by  the  audiphone  when  his  prospects 
of  using  his  ears  were  decidedly  slight.  He  continued  its  use 
for  a  few  months,  when  it  was  thought  no  longer  necessary  to 
use  any  instrument  for  his  further  assistance.  His  heai-ing 
grew  stronger,  and  with  it  his  speech  rapidly  improved.  In 
three  years  he  became  able  to  converse  with  his  family  by  the 
use  of  his  hearing,  and  to  respond  to  their  calls  when  not  in 
the  same  room.  His  voice  became  natural  and  pleasant.  This 
last  is  a  fact  that  scarcely  needs  mention,  as  the  speech  of  all 
aural  subjects  is  more  perfect  and  more  easily  made  so  than  those 
of  articulation,  while  the  voices  are  infinitely  better  modulated. 

'  There  have  been  several  interesting  cases  in  the  Institution 
during  the  time  you  mention. 

'  Ernest  Clark,  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  had  considerable  hearing, 
being  able  to  recognise  sounds  made  by  a  voice  from  a  distance 
of  sixteen  feet.  He  had  been  taught  the  elements  of  sound  at 
home  by  what  his  mother  described  as  a  "  natural  method,"  but 
which  we  would  designate  "  aural."  Pursuing  our  usual  line, 
the  boy  soon  took  school-room  conversation.  Being  greatly 
interested  in  machinery,  he  was  taught  the  names  and  move- 
ments of  machines  in  the  buildings.  These  names  he  pro- 
nounced easily,  and  with  an  articulation  as  perfect  as  could  be 
desired ;  nor  did  he  have  any  help  in  that  direction.  His  hear- 
ing did  not  increase,  but  training  helped  him  to  use  what  he 
had.    He  is  now  in  the  public  schools. 
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'  Another  boy,  John  McCartney,  of  Willow  Springs,  Neb., 
entered  witli  us  after  some  years'  teaching  in  a  sign  class.  After 
four  years — one  spent  on  the  farm — he  is  able  to  do  without 
signs,  and,  hearing  him  talk,  a  stranger  would  imagine  him  to 
be  anything  but  a  congenital  mute.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  hearing  as  well  as 
education. 

'  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  never 
before  in  school,  came  to  us.  His  hearing  is  very  slight,  and  as 
yet  he  has  not  a  large  amount  of  voice.  His  first  training  was 
the  shouting  of  sounds  in  various  degrees  of  pitch  or  volume 
for  him  to  imitate.  This  was  to  help  him  use  his  voice,  and, 
by  aid  of  the  trumpet,  the  point  was  gained.  The  next  step 
was  to  teach  him  the  long,  easily-heard  sounds,  as  o,  o,  a,  a, 
and  simple  words  containing  them.  To  get  a  correct  utterance 
of  the  consonant's  articulation,  help  was  given,  because  he  has 
not  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hearing  to  enable  him  to  imitate 
them.  His  hearing  is  rapidly  improving,  and  he  recognises 
known  sounds  and  notices  new  ones  farther  and  more  quickly 
than  at  first.  His  present  work  is  the  learning  of  "  action 
words,"  having  previously  taken  about  fifteen  nouns,  names  of 
things  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

'  In  our  beginning  class  now,  we  follow  the  same  outline  that 
we  should  were  these  sign  children,  being  careful  to  select  those 
words  whose  vowel  element  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  whose 
consonants  are  easiest  to  reproduce.' 


•  Voice  and  Hearing  School  for  the  Deaf, 
'  "Wabash  Avenue,  near  Sixty-third  Street,  Englewood,  111. : 
'  May  1,  1888. 

'  Dear  Sm,— Your  letter  of  inquiry  received.  Am  glad  to 
furnish  the  desired  information  with  regard  to  my  own  school, 
hoping  it  will  aid  the  cause  of  this  afllicted  class,  in  whom  I  am 
so  deeply  interested. 

'  In  answer  to  your  questions,  will  state  briefly  : — 
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'  Have  had  two  cases  in  wliich  I  considered  there  was  real 
increase  of  hearing  power,  both  quite  marked— one  due  to  the 
removal  of  a  large  mass  of  hardened  wax  from  the  ear,  and  the 
other  to  increased  bodily  vigour  (the  result,  no  doubt,  of  more 
active  exercise  and  regular  habits). 

^Apparent  improvement  in  hearing  is  usually  increase  in 
knowledge,  due  to  cultivation  of  (1)  attention  and  accurate  (2) 
perception  of  sounds,  that  without  training  were  but  disturling 
noises,  if  heard  at  all. 

'  I  have  only  one  pupil  who  appears  to  be  in  the  least  bene- 
fited by  the  audiphone. 

'  The  London  Dome  is  a  favourite  with  all  who  hear  ivhen 
listening  to  music.  The  flexible  ear-tubes  are  relied  on  for 
conversation  when  any  instrument  is  used. 

'  1.  Will  further  add  :  the  only  means  of  communication 
used  in  our  home  or  school  is  idiomatic  English. 

'  2.  All  class  instruction  is  given  through  lip-reading,  as 
there  are  some  in  every  class  who  are  totally  deaf,  and  those 
who  hear  most  hear  not  enough  to  dispense  with  lip-reading. 

'  3.  Aural  instruction  is  special,  and  given  individually  or 
introduced  in  their  games,  and  the  pupils  helped  to  use  each 
other's  hearing,  &c.,  &c. 

'  4.  All  hand  work — Kindergarten,  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, type-setting,  and  wood-carving  (in  all  of  which  boys  and 
girls  engage  together  with  equal  success),  are  used  as  a  means 
of  recreation  and  as  a  pleasurable  incentive  to  speech  as  well  as 
for  the  hand  and  eye  training. 

'  Have  tabulated  answers  to  your  remaining  questions,  which 
I  hope  will  be  available. 

'  Very  respectfully, 

'  Mary  McCowen. 

'Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  D.C 
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'  One  of  the  above  pupils  was  also  born  hlind,  but  has  slight 
sight  now,  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  Her  improvement  in 
every  way  is  very  satisfactory.  Another  pupil  not  enumerated 
in  either  table  heard  perfectly,  but  was  dumb  from  feeble- 
mindedness. I  taught  her  to  speak  in  short  sentences,  and  she 
is  now  progressing  satisfactorily  under  a  private  teacher. 

'  Kindergarten  Class  (in  2  divisions),  8  pupils. 

'  Daily  exercises  in  Kindergarten  games,  Kindergarten 
occupations,  aural  drill,  voice  building,  writing  and  blackboard 
drawing,  incidental  language,  lessons  whenever  possible. 

'  Second  Class,  2  pupils. 

'  All  above  lessons  continued  with  the  addition  of  special — 
1.  Language  lessons  on  all  common  objects  and  everyday 
actions,  with  easy  idiomatic  descriptions  of  same ;  2.  Writing 
with  ink ;  3.  Drawing  in  charcoal  (from  the  object)  ;  4.  Clay 
modelling  (easy  objects). 

'  Third  Class,  6  pupils. 

'  All  previous  work  continued  and  expanded.  More  difficult 
idiomatic  descriptions  of  all  that  is  done,  seen,  heard,  and  spoken 
of  in  actual  life,  here,  or  in  lesson  books.  Eegular  lessons  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  with  book,  and  oral  geography  with  map. 

'  Fourth  Class,  3  pupils. 

'  Read  fluently  in  any  Third  Eeader.  This  year  will  complete 
Barton's  "  Language  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  Barnes'  "  Primary 
History  of  United  States,"  Swinton's  "  Introductory  Geography." 
Daily  lessons  in  general  information  in  advanced  idiomatic 
language,  using  objects,  animals,  plants,  children's  magazines. 
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and  the  daily  papers.  Clay  modelling  continued  and  wood- 
carving  begun. 

'Mary  McCowen.' 


•New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Station  M., 

'  New  York  City :  February  17,  1887. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Bell, — In  reply  to  your  communications  of 
February  10  and  12,  I  would  state  that  the  work  of  developing 
the  latent  hearing  of  such  pupils  as  we  find,  upon  careful  exami- 
nation, possess  any  appreciation  of  sound,  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  institution  for  nearly  two  years  with  the  most  gratifying  as 
well  as  the  most  convincing  results. 

'  That  the  hearing  power  is  increased  I  will  not  claim,  but  it 
is  certain  that  voice  sounds  are  more  readily  recognised  and  in- 
terpreted after  a  systematic  course  of  aural  training,  and  there- 
fore, for  practical  purposes,  it  may  not  seem  incorrect  to  assert 
that  the  hearing  power  is  made  available,  if  not  increased,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  many  sounds  which,  before  instruction  was 
given,  passed  unnoticed,  become  readily  appreciated  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  hitherto  dormant  ear. 

'  About  seventeen  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  have  the  ability  to 
comprehend  sounds  to  a  degree  suflBcient  to  warrant  the  training 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  to  perform,  with  instrumental  aid,  the 
functions  which  belong  to  the  organ  of  hearing  in  its  normal 
condition. 

'  Experiments  with  the  various  "  phones,"  trumpets,  and  tubes 
led  to  the  perfecting  of  my  conico-cylindrical  tube,  for  which, 
from  the  testimony  of  teachers  using  it,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
observation,  I  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  conductor  of  voice  sounds  yet  devised,  and  it  has  this 
superiority  over  any  of  the  wholly  metallic  trumpets — in  its  use 
none  of  the  unpleasant  "  roarings  "  are  perceived.  Besides,  being 
flexible,  it  is  easily  carried.  My  duplex  ear-piece  with  two 
conico-cylindrical  tubes  attached  thereto  gives,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  most  perfect  bridge  across  the  chasm  between  hearing 
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and  actual  deafness,  because  the  deaf  person  is  enabled  to  bear 
his  own  voice  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  speaking  to  bim, 
and  thus  he  is  placed  in  as  nearly  a  normal  condition  as  is 
possible. 

'  You  can  readily  understand,  from  your  past  experience,  of 
what  great  value  this  becomes  in  the  culture  of  the  voice. 

'For  conducting  musical  sounds  the  London  dome  ear 
trumpet  is  very  useful,  but  for  voice  sounds  it  does  not  equal 
my  conico-cylindrical  tube. 

'  The  audiphone  was  thoroughly  tested  here,  but  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  conducting  power  to  render  its  use  available  in  our 
work.  It  has  a  value,  however,  and  for  many  cases,  slightly 
deaf  as  we  should  term  them,  in  which  a  greater  degree  of  hear- 
ing has  existed  and  education  has  been  acquired  prior  to  the 
diminution  of  that  sense,  is  an  all-sufficient  aid  to  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  sound. 

'  In  a  paper  on  "  Aural  Development,"  which  I  wrote,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  for  presentation  to  the  Convention  of 
last  summer,  I  gave  an  outline  of  my  method  of  procedure  in 
the  class-room  as  follows : — 

'  "  Begin  by  accustoming  the  ear  to  interpret  the  sounds  of 
the  short  vowels  and  their  modifications  combined  with  the 
consonants,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
syllables  in  the  English  language  have  the  short  vowel  sounds, 
and  also,  because  the  first  efforts  required  to  master  the  pro- 
nunciation of  our  language  are  facilitated  by  a  limited  number 
of  easy  rules.  The  class  being  furnished  with  the  double  instru- 
ment before  mentioned,  write  a  sentence  on  the  large  slates,  one 
in  which  short  a  only  is  used  :  That  cat  has  a  rat.  Placing  the 
ear-pieces  firmly  in  the  external  meatus,  speak  the  sentence 
slowly  into  the  bells  of  the  tubes  gathered  in  a  cluster  and 
require  each  pupil  to  repeat  the  words  as  nearly  as  it  may  be 
possible  for  him.  Next,  repeat  the  sentence  naturally  and  urge 
the  pupil  to  attempt  it  in  the  same  way  without  assistance.  The 
pupil  should  be  allowed  to  observe  the  lips  of  his  teacher  at  the 
same  time  in  order  that  he  may  the  more  readily  imitate  the 
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required  sounds.  If,  however,  this  watching  proves  insufficient, 
his  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  proper  placing  of  the 
vocal  organs  for  the  production  of  such  sounds.  Do  not  expect 
or  demand  perfection;  approximation  should  be  regarded  as 
progress  at  the  first.  You  will  discourage  if  you  criticise  too 
closely. 

' "  Bear  in  mind  that  the  child  possessing  normal  hearing 
requires  years  of  practice,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, before  he  can  secure  correctness  of  enunciation. 
Eecall  the  recitations  of  '  Mother  Goose '  and  kindred  rhymes 
by  your  own  little  friends,  in  which  scarcely  a  word  would  be 
spoken  with  correctness.  Should  we  demand  more  from  our 
pupils  ? 

'  "  Take  up,  seriatim,  the  sounds  composing  the  words  in  the 
sentence  :  th-a-t — that,  c-a-t — cat,  h-a-s — has,  a — a,  r-a-t — rat, 
combining  both  eye  and  ear  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  reproduce 
the  sounds  uttered,  thus  securing  lip-reading,  hearing,  and 
articulation. 

'  "  As  soon  as  short  a  is  mastered,  take  short  e,  as  in  pen  ; 
short  i,  as  in  pin ;  short  o,  as  in  not ;  short  u,  as  in  but ;  and 
develop  them  in  the  same  way. 

'  "  In  like  manner  take  up  the  long  vowels,  and  when  you 
have  completed  them  you  will  not  only  have  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion, but  you  will  also  have  stimulated  the  acuity  and  increased 
the  ability  to  perceive  and  comprehend  sound." 

'  I  am  certain  that  in  time  to  come,  as  men  become  broader 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  we  shall  find  a  better  classification  of 
the  deaf,  so  that  each  class  will  have  the  instruction  best  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  needs,  regardless  of  sign,  oral,  or  aural  methods, 
and  that  in  the  same  institution  and  under  the  same  direction 
each  of  these  systems  will  be  honestly  and  faithfully  carried  out, 
to  the  end  that  each  deaf  person  shall  be  so  taught  as  shall 
best  enable  him  to  overcome  his  defectiveness  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  world  about  him. 

'  In  the  hope  that  your  efforts  to  enlighten  the  members 
of  the  lloyal  Commission  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increased 
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endeavour  to  still  further  ameliorate  tlie  condition  of  the  deaf, 
not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

'E,  H.  Currier. 

•  To  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
'  1,500  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 


'  The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. :  April  30,  1888. 

'  Dear  Sir —In  reply  to  yours  of  the  26th  I  would  say  :— 
'  1st.  Professor  J.  A.  Gillespie  stated  at  the  Convention  of 
Teachers  of  Articulation  held  at  New  York  in  1884  that  "a 
majority  of  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  of  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  could  be  graduated  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking  persons." 
He  meant  by  this  that  15  per  cent,  could  be  taught  auricularly, 
and  of  these  a  majority  would  graduate  as  stated.  I  think  this 
statement  true  ;  but  after  a  long  and  careful  trial  I  would  prefer 
to  place  all  those  whose  hearing  was  dullest  in  the  regular 
articulation  and  lip-reading  class,  keeping  only  the  most  pro- 
mising cases  under  special  auricular  instruction. 

'  2nd.  In  my  experience  the  large  majority  of  those  pupils 
who  hear  best  are  found  among  the  congenitally  deaf.  Their 
deafness  is  so  slight  that  had  it  occurred  after  becoming  familiar 
with  the  sounds  of  spoken  language,  it  would  have  caused  no 
great  inconvenience ;  but  occurring  before,  prevented  their 
learning  to  speak  as  normal  children  learn.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  degree  of  deafness  is  more  frequently  congenital  than 
adventitious,  but  that  only  those  who  are  thus  afflicted  from 
birth  or  very  early  infancy  are  sent  to  our  special  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

'  3rd.  In  my  opinion,  in  most  cases  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  hearing  power,  only  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  distinguish  what  it  hears — a  mental,  not  a  physical,  improve- 
ment. Still,  I  am  convinced  that,  especially  in  congenital  cases 
there  is  occasionally  a  real  physical  improvement  in  hearing. 

'  4th.  To  ascertain  the  hearing  power  of  a  large  number  of 
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deaf  pupils,  I  would  prefer  to  make  a  preliminary  test  with  the 
audiometer,  submitting  all  who  heard  as  high  as  10°  to  farther 
tests  with  the  voice,  tube,  and  audiphone  or  tuning-fork.  In 
my  own  practice,  after  my  new  pupils  feel  at  home  with  me 
and  their  surroundings,  I  go  into  their  class-room  and  test  them 
by  shouting,  when  they  are  not  expecting  it.  Afterwards  I  use 
the  tube,  &c. 

'  5th.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  for  only 
four  years.  I  share  the  general  impression,  that  hearing  some- 
times improves  about  the  age  of  puberty.  It  certainly  has  been 
noticed  for  the  first  time  then.  I  have  no  evidence  to  offer, 
however.  There  can  be  no  positive  evidence  till  tests  of  hearing 
have  been  made  and  recorded  for  some  years. 

'  6th.  The  audiphone,  or  its  equivalent,  a  thin  piece  of  hard 
wood  veneer  slightly  bent,  is  valuable  as  a  test  in  some  cases. 
However,  even  in  those  cases  that  at  first  seem  to  hear  best  by 
its  use,  it  is  usually  laid  aside  after  a  while,  and  the  pupil  seems 
to  hear  without  it.  Out  of  797  cases  that  I  have  examined  care- 
fully, I  only  know  two  who  continued  to  think  it  an  assistance. 
A  good  tuning-fork  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  experimenter  is  an 
equally  good  test,  but  there  is  more  danger  of  mistaking  feeling 
for  hearing  than  with  the  audiphone. 

'  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  found  no  facts 
contrary  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  which  you  were 
chairman,  published  in  the  "Annals"  some  three  years  ago. 

'  Any  further  information  or  assistance  that  I  can  render  you 
will  be  a  pleasure. 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'  Francis  D.  Clarke,  Principal. 

'  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.C 
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a  clay 

1  year  or  under  . 

9 

— 

— 

1  year  to  2  years 

25 

2 

Both  this  year's  pupils,  and  in- 

convenient to  put  them  in 
class  till  after  they  learn  to 
write 

2  years  to  3  years 

7 

2 

1 

One  of  these  is  a  new  pupil; 

can't  write  yet 

3  years  to  i  years 

4 

1 

1 

This  boy  says  that  he  never  could 

hear  well.   Father  says  he  lost 
hearing  at  4  from  meningitis. 
Taught  entirely  through  the 
ear 

4  years  to  5  years 

o 

0 

0 

6  years  to  6  years 

6  years  to  7  years 

2 

10  years 

1 

1 

Can  be  taught  auricularly  as  well 

12  years 

as  any  way,  but  is  very  dull. 

1 

16  years 

1 

Total  . 

108 

15 

9* 

B  (4  congenital,  1  the  doubtful  case  between  3  and  4)  can  hear  ordinary  conrersational  tones 

if  slow  and  distinct,  and  say  or  understand  anything. 
2  (congenital)  hear  well  but  have  a  very  limited  vocabulary. 
2  (1  congenital,  1  between  2  and  3)  can  hear  very  loud  talking,  or  with  the  tube. 
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ni.  INTEEMAEEIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Opinions  and  Statistics  submitted  hy  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  American  and  Canadian  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
ansiuer  to  the  Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry, 


1.  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

Mr.  Job  Williams,  Principal,  directs  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  tlie  1887  Report  of  tlie  American  Asylum  : — 

*  Much  lias  been  said  of  late  concerning  hereditary  deafness 
and  of  the  tendency  from  the-  intermarriage  of  deaf-mutes  "  to 
form  a  deaf-mute  variety  of  the  human  race."  This  impending 
catastrophe  has  been  strongly  set  forth  by  Professor  A.  G.  Bell, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  industriously  gathered  statistics 
to  sustain  his  theories,  but  whose  data  are  too  limited  and  too 
unreliable  to  draw  therefrom  any  reliable  conclusions.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  reliable  statistics  even  in  regard  to  those 
now  living  and  at  school,  and  time  and  distance  increase  the 
difficulty  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  time  and 
distance.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  deaf  child  entered  our  school  a 
short  time  ago,  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  deaf-mute 
relatives  has  she  ? '  the  reply  came  back,  '  None.'  Happening  to 
know  that  the  father  was  a  deaf-mute,  I  divided  the  above 
general  question  into  six  or  eight  specific  questions,  and  found 
that  the  child  had  ten  deaf-mute  relatives.  Again,  correct 
statistics  as  given  are  often  very  misleading;  e.g.,  we  have  in 
school  13  children,  both  of  whose  parents  are  deaf-mutes;  or  to 
state  the  case  difierently  : — 

'Three  pupils  have  both  parents,  2  brothers,  2  sisters,  2 
uncles,  1  aunt,  and  1  cousin. 

'  Two  pupils  have  both  parents,  3  brothers,  1  sister,  2  uncles, 
2  aunts,  and  1  cousin. 
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'  Two  pupils  have  2  grandparents,  both  parents,  1  brother, 
2  sisters,  2  uncles,  1  aunt,  and  4  cousins. 

'  Two  pupils  have  2  grandparents,  both  parents,  2  brothers, 
1  sister,  2  uncles,  1  aunt,  and  4  cousins. 

'  Two  pupils  have  both  parents,  2  brothers,  1  sister,  1  uncle, 
and  2  cousins. 

'  Two  pupils  have  both  parents,  1  brother,  2  sisters,  1  uncle, 
and  2  cousins. 

'  Here  are  13  children,  and  though  an  intelligent  guess  might 
be  made  as  to  the  number  of  families  from  which  they  come,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  sure  of  that  point  from  the  above 
data.  There  might  be  3  families,  or  there  might  be  13,  or  any 
number  between  those,  so  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the 
facts  given.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  three  families, 
having  respectively  4,  4,  and  5  deaf-mute  children. 

'  Glance  again  at  the  above  table.  Would  it  not  puzzle  one 
to  be  sure  how  many  people  were  really  involved  in  the  figures 
there  given  ?  There  might  be  sixty-one  so  far  as  one  could  tell 
from  the  table  itself,  but  there  really  are  only  twenty-seven. 
Not  a  few  of  the  published  facts  relating  to  deaf  mutes  are  as 
useless  as  the  above  table  as  bases  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. 

'  Moreover,  almost  anything  may  be  proved  by  facts,  provided 
the  line  of  investigation  be  carefully  chosen,  and  as  carefully 
restricted  within  narrow  limits.  To  take  a  very  few  families,  in 
which  both  parents  are  deaf-mutes  and  prolific  in  deaf-mute  off- 
spring, gather  the  facts  most  carefully  in  regard  to  them,  and 
draw  therefrom  general  conclusions,  while  ignoring  the  hundreds 
of  other  families  in  which  also  both  parents  are  deaf-mutes, 
gives  results  of  little  scientific  value.  For  instance,  we  have  had 
in  school,  in  the  decade  under  review,  pupils  from  eleven  families, 
in  which  the  whole  number  of  children  is  73,  of  whom  30  are 
deaf-mutes.  Now,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  blood 
relationsliip  between  the  parents  in  these  families,  nor  was  there 
any  deafness  in  any  previous  generation  which  could  be  in- 
herited ;  yet  forty-one  fer  cent,  of  the  children  are  deaf-mutes. 
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Should  we  confine  our  investigation  to  this  narrow  limit,  we 
might  conclude  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  the  whole 
human  race  to  produce  deaf-mute  offspring,  and  therefore  all 
marriage  should  be  discouraged.  That  would  be  a  no  more 
hasty  conclusion  than  some  that  have  been  drawn  concerning 
the  tendency  of  deaf-mute  parents  to  produce  deaf  offspring. 

'  A  more  thorough  investigation  than  has  yet  been  made  is 
needed  before  any  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  If  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  with  the  ample  means  at  his  command,  would  take 
the  whole  pupilage  of  the  American  Asylum,  or  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  Washington  Heights  in  New  York  City,  or  of  the 
Institution  in  Philadephia,  and  trace  the  descendants  of  every 
pupil  in  attendance  since  the  opening  of  the  school  about 
seventy  years  ago,  he  might  give  us  facta  from  which  reliable 
and  broad  general  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

'  In  the  absence  of  any  such  general  investigation,  we  can 
give  only  the  few  facts  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather.  Per- 
haps, in  time,  enough  fragmentary  reports  may  be  collected  to 
be  of  value. 

'  Since  the  last  decennial  report  of  this  school  289  pupils  have 
been  admitted.  In  regard  to  these,  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  get  reliable  facts.  Of  these,  118,  or  nearly  41  per  cent.,  were 
born  deaf. 

'  Sixty-seven  pupils,  coming  from  47  different  families,  have 
deaf-mute  relatives,  and  in  the  same  families  there  are  154 
hearing  children,  and  19  other  deaf-mute  children,  not  at  school 
here  in  the  last  ten  years.  So  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  these  47  families  are  deaf. 

'  In  8  families,  both  parents  being  deaf-mutes,  there  are  21 
children,  of  whom  15,  or  seventy-one  ;p6r  cent.,  are  deaf,  all  con- 
genitally so. 

'  In  2  families,  2  grandparents  and  both  parents  being  deaf, 
there  are  5  children,  all  congenitally  deaf. 

'  In  1  family,  both  grandfathers,  1  grandmother,  and  mother 
being  deaf,  there  are  2  hearing  children,  and  2  children,  or  fifty 
per  cent.,  congenitally  deaf. 
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'  In  1  family,  the  mother  being  hard  of  hearing,  there  are  7 
children,  4  of  whom,  or  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  are  deaf. 

« Were  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  average  condition  of 
the  offspring  of  deaf-mute  parents,  the  facts  would  be  appalling, 
but  it  is  not.  Eevert  again  to  the  2  families  in  which  5  children 
have  both  parents  and  2  grandparents  who  are  deaf.  All  these 
children  are  congenitally  deaf.  But  this  statement,  in  order  to 
give  it  value  as  a  scientific  fact,  should  be  modified  by  the 
further  statement  that  4  out  of  the  5  children  come  from  1 
family,  and  that  a  daughter  of  the  same  grandparents,  herself  a 
deaf-mute,  married  a  deaf-mute  and  has  4  children,  all  of  whom 
can  hear.  So  that  the  offspring  of  the  2  pairs  of  grandparents, 
instead  of  being  100  per  cent,  deaf-mutes,  as  appeared  by  the 
first  statement,  is  in  reality  only  fi/ty-five  per  cent. 

*  Again,  it  was  stated  that  in  8  families,  from  which  we  have 
received  pupils  in  the  last  ten  years,  both  parents  being  deaf- 
mutes,  there  were  in  all  21  children,  of  whom  15,  or  seventy-one 
per  cent.,  were  deaf-mutes.  With  this  statement  compare  the 
following  :  From  1850  to  1874,  inclusive,  there  were  five  general 
gatherings  at  the  American  Asylum  of  its  former  pupils.  Among 
those  assembled  were  the  heads  of  127  families  having  children. 
In  97  of  these  families  both  parents  were  deaf-mutes,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  their  children  was  266,  of  whom  32,  or 
twelve  per  cent.,  were  deaf-mutes. 

'  In  30  other  families  but  1  parent  was  a  deaf-mute,  and  there 
were  76  children,  of  whom  5,  or  six  and  one-half  per  cent.,  were 
deaf-mutes. 

'  Let  us  look  at  another  set  of  facts.  In  25  families  who 
have  sent  children  to  this  school  since  the  report  of  1877,  hear- 
ing parents,  related  by  blood,  have  had  124  children,  of  whom 
37,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  were  born  deaf,  and  20,  or  sixteen  per 
cent.,  were  accidentally  deaf — i.e.,  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  their 
children  were  deaf. 

'  In  7  of  these  families  the  parents  are  first  cousins,  and  have 
45  children^  of  whom  6,  or  thirteen  per  cent.,  are  congenitally 
deaf,  and  7,  or  fifteen  per  cent,,  are  accidentally  deaf. 
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'  In  3  of  these  families  the  parents  are  second  cousins,  and 
have  18  children,  of  whom  5,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  are  con- 
genitally  deaf,  and  1,  or  six  2J6r  cent.,  are  accidentally  so. 

'  In  4  of  these  families  the  parents  are  third  cousins,  and  have 
10  children,  of  whom  2,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  are  congenitally 
deaf,  and  2,  or  tiuenty  per  cent.,  are  accidentally  deaf. 

'  In  9  of  these  families  the  parents  are  cousins  (degree  not 
specified),  and  have  43  children,  of  whom  6,  or  thirteen  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  are  congenitally  deaf,  and  6,  or  thirteen  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  are  accidentally  deaf. 

'  In  2  families  the  parents  are  uncle  and  niece,  and  have  8 
children,  of  whom  1  is  congenitally  deaf,  and  1  accidentally  so. 

'  Seventeen  of  the  above  25  families  have  no  deaf-mute  rela- 
tives. 

'  One  more  point.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  large 
schools  of  this  country,  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  sign  language, 
foster  a  clannish  spirit,  and  promote  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes 
to  deaf-mutes,  and  so  have  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  deaf- 
mute  offspring,  which  would  be  avoided  were  the  oral  method 
adopted.  Statistics  do  not  sustain  this  theoiy,  for  in  Germany, 
the  home  and  chief  advocate  of  oral  schools  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  there  are  96  deaf-mutes  to  100,000  of 
population,  while  in  the  United  States  there  are  only  66  deaf- 
mutes  to  100,000  of  the  population.  It  might  not  be  amiss  in 
both  cases  to  take  into  account  human  nature  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

'  The  following  table  shows  all  the  children  admitted  to  this 
school  since  May  1877  who  have  deaf-mute  relatives,  and  also 
all  children  admitted  during  the  same  time  whose  parents  are 
related  by  blood.  Cases  connected  by  a  brace  belong  to  the 
same  family  : — 
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AxLEQED  Causes  of  Dbafmesb  op  289  Pupils  admitted  feom  May 

1877  TO  Mat  1887. 


Bilious  and  catarrhal  fever 
Boils  on  head  . 
Brain  fever 

Brain  and  bilious  fever 
Brain  and  catarrhal  fever 
Cholera  infantum 
Colds  _  . 
Congenital 
Congestion  of  brain 
Diphtheria 
Disease  in  head 
Falls 
Fever 
Fits 

Fright  . 
Idiotic  . 
Inflammation  of  the  ears 
Inflammation  of  the  spine 
Lung  fever 
Measles  . 
Meningitis 
Poisoned  by  toy 
Salt  rheum 
Scarlet  fever  . 
Scrofula  . 
Sickness  . 
Small-pox 
Spotted  fever  . 
Teething . 
Typhoid  fever  . 
Uninown 
Whooping  cough 


Congenital 
Doubtful . 
Under  1 
Between 


Age  at  which  Deafness  occxjeked. 


Idiotic 


year  . 

"i  and  2  years 

2  and  3  years 

3  and  4  years 

4  and  5  years 

5  and  6  years 

6  and  7  years 

7  and  8  years 

8  and  9  years 
10  and  11  years 
12  and  13  years 


Job  Williams, 


1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
3 
2 

118 
1 
2 
7 

10 
5 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 

21 
1 
1 

53 
2 
8 
2 

1 
1 
4 
16 
4 

289 

118 
18 
28 
39 
26 
21 
15 
8 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 


289 
Princip((l.' 
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2.   NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 
J.  L.  Peet,  Principal.    ISTo  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


3.    PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 

'  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tke  intermarriage  of  tlie  deaf, 
particularly  the  congenitally  deaf,  should  be  discouraged. 

'A.  L.  B.  Ceouter,  Princiijal.' 


4.    KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION. 

'As  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf,  my  observation  and 
experience  is  that  those  who  were  rendered  deaf  by  accident  or 
sickness  are  no  more  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring  than  people  in 
possession  of  all  their  faculties.  In  the  case  of  those  bom  deaf 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  intermarriage  has  led 
to  deaf-mute  offspring.  Such  cases  are  infrequent,  however, 
and  confined  mostly  to  one  or  two  families  that  seem  to  have  an 
inherited  taint  in  the  blood.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human 
race.  .  .  . 

'W.  K.  Argo,  Siiperintendent.' 


5.    OHIO  INSTITUTION. 

*  Just  now  I  am  very  full  of  work,  arranging  for  examina- 
tions and  the  close  of  school.  I  will  endeavour  to  have  the  work 
done  for  you  soon. 

'Amasa  Pratt,  Superintendent' 
No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


6.   VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION. 

'On  our  general  register  of  pupils  we  have  the  names  df 
some  600  persons.    This  register  includes  all  who  have  been 


E  2 
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here  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1839.  In  looking  over 
this  list  I  find  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  marriages  in 
which  both  parties  were  mutes,  and  know  of  but  three  of  these 
marriages  which  have  produced  deaf-mute  offspring.  In  the 
case  of  the  Eev.  Job  Tarner,  who  married  a  deaf-mute,  there 
were  two  children — sons — one  of  whom  married  a  Miss  Bean  of 
Eockingham  County.  Miss  Bean  can  hear  and  speak  perfectly, 
but  has  three  first  cousins  on  her  father's  side  who  are  con- 
genital mutes.  There  are  two  children — grandchildren  of  Rev. 
Job  Turner — both  of  whom  can  hear  and  talk.  A  first  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Turner  (last-mentioned)  married  a  semi-mute,  and  they 
have  three  children  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Another  first 
cousin  married  a  semi-mute.  This  couple  has  one  child  which 
can  hear  and  speak.  I  know  of  several  families  in  Virginia  (as 
many  as  ten,  I  think)  in  which  deafaess  is  common,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  hear  of  no  children  born  to  any  of  our  old  pupils 
that  are  deaf,  beyond  the  cases  cited  above.  .  .  . 

'Thomas  A.  Doyle,  Princi]oal.' 

N.B.— The  Rev.  Job  Turner  is  a  deaf-mute;  his  children 
can  hear  and  speak. — A.  G.  B. 


7.    INDIANA  INSTITUTION. 
William  Glenn,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 

8,    TENNESSEE  SCHOOL. 
Thomas  L.  Moses,  Priacipal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

9.  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION. 
'  I  know  of  one  family  in  our  state  where  both  of  the  parents 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  all  their  children,  nine  in  number,  deaf 
and  dumb ;  also  two  other  families  where  both  parents  are  deaf 
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and  dumb,  and  two  or  tlu-ee  cliUdren  in  each  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  have  known  of  four  families  in  this  city  (Raleigh)  where  the 
parents  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  children  in  each,  none 

of  whom  are  deaf.  ,  „  ^  ^         -n  •    •  t 

'W.  J.  Young,  PnncipaL 


10.   ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION. 

'I  do  not  discom-age  the  .intermarriage  of  the  deaf,  as  they 
are  usually  more  happily  mated  thus  than  where  one  of  the 
parties  only  is  deaf  The,  deaf  need  the  companionship  of 
married  life  more  than  those- who  hear,  and  it  is  a  gross  wrong 

to  discourage  it. 

'  Deafness  is  not  so  frequently  inherited  by  the  offspring  of 
deaf  parents  as  by  the  offepring  of  parents  who  have  deaf  rela- 
tives other  than  children.  There  is  a  susceptibility  to  deafness 
in  some  kindreds  which  asserts  itself  whenever  favouring  condi- 
tions present  themselves.  These  may  occur  in  a  family  where 
both  parents  are  deaf,  or  in  some  other  family  of  the  kindred. 
But  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  deafness  in  the  parents  does  not 
render  the  susceptibility  more  intense  than  in  other  families  of 
the  same  kindred. 

'  I  enclose  some  extracts -  from  my  last  report,  which  may  be 
of  some  aid  to  you : —  .... 

'  I  have  been  endeavouring  te  collect  vital  statistics  concern- 
ing the  deaf  and  duipb  for  thirty-two  years,  but,  notwithstanding 
my  favourable  -situation,  I  have -often  found  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  the  truthful  Information  ^hich  is  of  so  great  importance. 
The  strange  reluctance  of  some  jDersons  to  give  information  of 
their  personal  and  family  history  is  of  such  strength,  that 
neither  a  corkscrew  could  draw,  nor  an  hydraulic  press  could 
squeeze  it  out  of  them.  Others  have  no  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  deafness  we  seek  infor- 
mation about,  and  sometimes  assign  causes  purely  imaginary. 
These  statistics,  I  fear,  are  not  entirely  ezact,  for  I  frequently 
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get  new  information  about  cases  I  had  long  known ;  but  they 
are  approximately  so,  and  are  probably  as  near  exact,  as  far  as 
they  go,  as  can  be  obtained. 

'  From  the  information  thus  far  obtained  I  find  that  deafness 
occurred — 

At  birth  in  490 

Under  1  year  of  age  167 

At  1  and  under  2  years  of  age 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


At 
At 
At 
At 
At 
At 
At 
At 
At  10 
At  11 
At  12 
At  13 
At  14 
At  15 
At  17 
At  20 


» 
» 

n 
*t 

II 

I) 
11 
>i 
)> 
II 
II 
II 
II 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
18 
21 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
>i 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


138 
156 
102 
64 
51 
29 
25 
16 
7 
11 
2 
4 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 


'  The  causes  of  deafness  among  the  pupils  of  this  institution, 


so  far  as  known,  have  been — 

Congenital,  in 
Oerebro-spinal  meningitis 
Inflammation  of  the  brain 
Brain  fever  . 
Scarlet  fever 
Erysipelas  , 
Diphtheria  , 
Measles  , 
Small-pox  . 
Chicken-pox 
Fever  . 
Nervous  fever 
Typhoid  fever 
Intermittent  fever 
Congestive  fever 
Catarrh 
Colds  . 
Sickness  (nature  not  given) 
Falls  . 

Gathering  in  head 
"VVbooping-cough 
Pneiunonia  . 


Cases 
490 
299 
36 
92 
135 

4 
12 
42 

2 

1 
63 

6 
45 
11 

7 
12 
27 
72 
35 
44 
24 
22 
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Spasms 
Scrofula 
Hydrocephalus 
Congestion  of  the  brain 
Cuttinp:  teeth 
Excessive  use  of  quinine 
Disease  of  the  ear 
Mumps 

Gradual  decadence  of  hearing 
Paralysis 
Fright  . 

Shock  of  lightning 
Sea-sickness  . 
Cholera  infantum  . 
Burned  with  lye  . 
Cholera 

Concussion  of  hrain 
Influenza 
Croup  . 
Vaccination  . 
Rickets 

Disease  of  the  spine 
"Worm  fever  . 
Burn 

Scald-head  . 
Drinking  lye 
Apoplexy 
Scald  . 
Cold  plague  . 
Cancer  ... 
Jaundice 

Disease  of  kidneys 
Bronchial  afi'ection 
Sunstroke 
Sprain  in  neck 
Exposure  to  heat  . 
A  blow  on  the  head 
Washing  in  cold  spring 
Haemorrhage  from  the  mouth 
Throat  diseases 


'  The  1,886  pupils  represent  1,075  families. 

Of  these     1  family  contained  5  deaf-mutes. 
12  families       „  4 
60       „  „  3 

103       „          „      2  „ 
1,541       „  „      1  deaf-mute. 


» 
» 
I) 


'  Among  the  1,705  families,  in  8  families  the  father  and 
nother  were  deaf;  in  1  family  the  father  was  deaf. 
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'  Four  liimdred  and  fifty-two  had  deaf-mute  relationships 
numbering  770,  a  detailed  statement  of  which,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, is  as  follows  : — 


Father  and  mother  in  . 
Father  and  sister  in      .       .  . 
Father,  mother,  1  uncle  and  1  aunt,  iu 
Father,  mother,  and  1  brother,  in  . 
Father,  mother,  and  sister,  in 
Father,  mother,  and  1  second  cousin,  in 
Father,  mother,  1  sister,  1  brother,  2  uncles,  and  1  aunt, 
Father,  mother,  2  brothers,  2  uncles,  and  1  aunt,  in 
Grandmother,  in  . 
One  brother,  in     .       .  . 
Two  brothers,  in  . 
Three  brothers,  in 
One  brother  and  1  sister,  in  . 
One  brother  and  2  sisters,  in 
Two  brothers  and  1  sister,  in 
One  brother,  1  sister,  and  3  cousins,  in 
One  brother  and  1  fourth  cousin,  in 
Two  brothers  and  3  cousins,  in 
One  brother  and  2  great-uncles,  iu 
One  brother  and  1  third  cousin,  in 
One  brother,  1  uncle,  and  1  aunt,  in 
One  brother  and  3  cousins,  in 
One  brother,  1  sister,  and  1  uncle,  in 
One  brother  and  3  third  cousins,  in 
One  brother  and  1  second  cousin,  in 
One  brother,  2  sisters,  1  uncle,  and  2  aunts,  in 
Two  brothers  and  3  second  cousins,  iu 
One  brother,  1  sister,  and  1  cousin,  in 
Two  brothers  and  1  cousin,  in 
Two  brothers,  1  sister,  1  uncle,  and  2  aunts, 
One  brother  and  2  cousins,  in 
One  brother,  1  sister,  and  1  uncle,  in 
Two  brothers  and  1  uncle,  in . 
One  brother,  2  sisters,  and  1  second  cousin,  in 
One  brother,  1  sister,  and  2  cousins,  in 
Two  brothers  and  2  cousins,  in 
One  brother,  1  great  uncle,  and  1  great  aunt,  in 
One  brother  and  1  fourth  cousin,  in 
One  brother  and  1  cousin,  in  . 
One  brother  and  1  great  uncle,  in  . 
One  sister,  in  .... 
Two  sisters,  in      ...  . 
Three  sisters,  in  . 
One  sister  and  2  great  uncles,  in  . 
One  sister  and  1  second  cousin,  in  . 
One  sister  and  1  third  cousin,  in  . 
Two  sisters  and  1  second  cousin,  in 
One  sister,  1  great  uncle,  and  1  great  aunt,  in 


m 


Cases 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
82 
27 

2 
49 
13 
13 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
83 
16 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 
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Cases 


One  sister  aud  1  fourtli  cousin,  in  2 

One  cousin,  in  46 

Two  cousins,  in  1 

Three  cousins,  in  2 

Five  cousins,  iu  1 

One  second  cousin,  in  19 

One  third  cousin,  in       .       .       .       .       .       .  .7 

Two  third  cousins,  in  2 

Three  second  cousins,  in .       .       .       .       ...  .1 

Four  second  cousins,  in   .       .       .       .       .    •   .  .1 

One  fourth  cousin,  in      ,       .       .    -   .       .       .  .2 

Two  fourth  cousins,  in  1 

Two  second  cousins  and  2  fourth  cousins,  in  .  ,  .1 
One  cousin  and  1  third  cousin,  in  .  .  .  .  .1 
One  second  cousin  and  1  third  cousin,  in .  .  .  .1 
Two  cousins  and  1  nephew,  iu        .....  1 

One  uncle,  in  7 

One  uncle  aud  2  aunts,  in  1 

Two  uncles  and  1  aunt,  in      ......  1 

One  uncle  and  1  great  uncle,  in  .  .  ,  .  .1 
Two  great  grand-uncles,  in     ......  1 

One  uncle  and  1  niece,  in  1 

One  great  uncle,  in.       .......  1 

One  aunt,  in  2 

One  great  aunt,  in  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  1 
Two  great  aunts,  in        .......  1 

One  aunt  and  2  cousins,  in  1 

One  nephew,  in  1 
Two  nephews  and  1  niece,  in  1 


'  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  striking  fact  that  while  the 
450  deaf-mutes  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  statement  had  770 
relationships  to  other  deaf-mutes,  making  a  total  of  1,222,  that 
only  12  of  them  had  deaf-mute  parents  and  only  2  of  them 
1  deaf-mute  parent,  the  mother  of  these  having  been  able  to 
hear,  and  that  in  no  case  was  the  mother  alone  a  deaf-mute. 

'  Of  the  deaf-mutes  who  have  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution as  pupils  and  have  left  it,  272  have  married  deaf-mutes, 
and  21  have  married  hearing  persons.  These  marriages  have 
been  as  fruitful  in  offspring  as  the  average  of  marriages  in 
society  at  large,  some  of  them  resulting  in  large  families  of 
children.  ■  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  among  all  these  only 
16  have  deaf-mute  childi-en.  In  some  of  the  families  having  a 
deaf  child  there  are  other  children  who  hear.  These  facts 
clearly  indicate  that  the  probability  of  deaf  offspring  from  deaf 
parentage  is  remote,  while  other  facts,  set  forth  herein  very 
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clearly  indicate  a  deaf  person  probably  lias  or  will  have  a  deaf 
relative  other  than  a  child. 

'The  family  descent  of  the  1,886  pupils  have  been— 

American  . 
German 
Irish  , 
Swede 
English 

French       .  . 
Hebrew 
Scotch 
Coloured 
Polish 
Portuguese  • 
Canadian 
Russian 
Italian 
Norwegian  . 
Hungarian  . 
Bohemian  . 
French  and  Indian 
Mexican 

'  Very  nearly  6  per  cent.  (110)  of  the  pupils  who  have  been 
admitted  to  this  institution  are  reported  as  children  of  parents 
having  consanguineous  origin,  as  follows  : — 

Cases 


Children  of  first  cousins   76 

Children  of  second  cousins   17 

Children  of  thii-d  cousins   9 

Children  of  foiu-th  cousins   9 

Grandchild  of  first  cousins   1 

Child  of  uncle  and  niece   1 


'  These  came  from  88  different  families,  of  which 

Two  families  had  foiu-  deaf  children. 
Five  families  had  three  deaf  children. 
Ten  families  had  two  deaf  cbildi'en. 
Seventy-two  families  had  one  deaf  child. 

'  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
facts  on  this  point,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  cases  of  this 
kind  upon  which  we  are  not  correctly  informed.  If  all  the 
cases  of  the  oflFspriug  of  parents  related  by  blood  were  reported, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  percentage  of  such  would  be  larger,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  8,  and  probably  quite  10  per  cent. 

'  PriiLiP  G.  (liLLETT,  iSHj-ierhitcndeut.' 


Cases 
1,284 
271 
161 
44 
29 
25 
13 
l.S 
11 
10 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
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11.    GEORGIA  INSTITUTION. 

'  I  enclose  answers  to  questions  and  also  some  tables  c( 

taininer  statistics. 

^  Table  I. 

Causes  of  Deafness  as  given  bij  Parents. 

17  unknown 
112  congenital 
19  meningitis 
12  sickness  . 
8  brain  fever 

5  scarlet  fever 
2  typhoid  fever 
1  worm  fever 

1  malignant  fever 

6  fever 

7  pneumonia 
7  rising  in  the  head 
4  whooping  cough 

2  measles  . 
1  mumps    .  . 
1  erysipelas 
1  convulsions 
1  catarrh    .  , 
1  milk  scab 

1  scrofula  . 

2  strong  medicine 
4  quinine  . 
1  paralysis  of  the  drum 
1  concussion — kicked  by  a  mule  . 
1  concussion — thrown  from  horse 
1  concussion — firing  gun  while  head  was  in  a  kettle 


219 


•995  + 


Whole  number  of  cases      ,       ,       .  219 

Table  II. 
Giving  Aye  at  which  Deafness  occurred. 


17  unknown   -077 

112  congenital   "511 

15  under  one  year       .......  '068 

19  over  one  and  under  two   '086 

17  over  two  and  under  thx'ee   "077 

12  over  three  and  under  four       .....  "054 

10  over  four  and  under  five  ......  "045 

7  over  five  and  under  six   -032 

3  over  six  and  under  seven        .....  -OlS 

2  over  seven  and  \mder  eight   -009 

3  over  eleven  and  under  twelve   -013 

1  over  fourteen  and  under  fifteen       ....  -004 

1  over  eighteen  and  under  nineteen    ....  -004 


219  -993 


Whole  number  of  cases       ,      ,      ,  219 
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Table  III. 

Giving  Number  of  Deaf-mutes  to  each  Family. 

142  families  have  one  deaf-mute  each 
23  families  have  two  deaf-mutes  each  . 
13  families  have  thi-ee  deaf-mutes  each  . 

4  families  have  foiu-  deaf-mutes  each  . 

3  families  have  five  deaf-mutes  each  . 


185  .  .       .  258 

The  219  deaf-mutes  are  representatives  of  185  families,  which  contain 
altogether  268  children  (deaf). 

Of  the  219  deaf-mutes,  93  have  deaf-mute  brothers,  sisters,  or  other 
relatives. 

In  5  families  the  parents  are  deaf-mutes,  producing  14  deaf-mute 
children,  and  in  ench  case  the  mothers,  and  in  3  cases  the  fathers,  con- 
genitally  so.  •       =  » 

One  of  the  219  has  11  deaf-mute  relatives— 1  brother,  2  sisters,  3 
cousins  in  1  family^  1  each  in  3  other  families. 

In  1  family  the  father,  mother,  and  6  children  are  all  deaf-mutes. 

Table  IV. 

Shelving  the  Consanguinity  of  the  Parents  as  given  by  the  Parents  themselves. 

In  20  famihes  the  parents  were  iirst  cousins,  producing  33  deaf-mutes, 
or  nearly  12^, per  cent,  of  the  258. 

In  11  families  the  parents  were  second  cousins,  producing  18  deaf-mutes, 
or  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  258. 

In  4  families  the  parents  were  third  cousins,  producing  7  deaf-mutes,  or 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  268. 

In  1  family  the  parents  were  fourth  cousins,  producing  5  deaf-mutes,  or 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  268. 

In  1  family  the  parents  were  half-cousins,  producing  1  deaf-mute,  or 
about  g-  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  258. 

In  3  families  the  parpnts  were  distantly  related,  producing  5  deaf-mutes, 
or  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  258. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  in  40  of  the  185  famihes  the  parents 
were  more  or  less  related — a  number  equal  to  nearly  21^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

From  these  40  families  emanated  69  deaf-mutes,  or  -267  per  cent,  of 
the  258. 

Table  V. 

Giving  Progeny  of  Former  Pupils  of  the  Georgia  Institution  loho  have  Mar- 
ried each  other,  as  well  as  those  who  have  Married  Hearing  Persons,  in  all 
the  Cases  of  which  the  Principal  has  Knowledge. 

1.  William  Jones,  congenital,  to  Margaret  McLeod,  congenital,  and  1  of  2  ; 

5  children,  all  deaf-mutes. 

2.  James  Jones,  congenital,  and  son  of  above,  to  hearing  lady ;  3  children, 

all  hear  perfectly. 


Cases 
.  142 
.  46 
.  39 
.  16 
.  15 
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3  Henry  Taylor,  congenital,  1  of  3,  to  Mary  Jones  congenital,  daughter 

oi  Vo  l ;  1  child  deaf-mute,  and  1  hears  perfectly. 

4  Luci.1?  Prior,  congenital,  1  of  5,  to  Mary  Hoge,  congenital,  1  of  3 , 

5.  sl^s:t^SfTXto  Angeline  Prior,  congenital,  1  of  5  ; 

JamnSii^S;  ri^t  Rebecca  Whiteside,  1  deaf  at  15  months ;  6 
children,  all  hear  perfectly.  j  i  „f  a.  1  .Ifinf 

7  John  Wright,  1,  to  7h,  Amanda  Ray,  congenital,  and  1  ot  4 ,  i  aeat 
mute,  l"hears  perfectly;  first  marriage.        „  .  ,  ^  „  „i -i 

8.  David  Payne,  congenital,  1  of  4,  to  7^,  Amanda  Wright,  widow ;  2  chil- 

9  DayirPaynermaSSd  ?£ond  time  to  ^,  Dollie  HighfiU,  congenital,  and 

1  of  2  ■  1  deaf  mute.    Dollie  has  1  cousm  and  1  sister  deat. 
10  Samuel  Bruce,  hard  of  hearing  and  brother  to  two  deaf-mutes,  to  Mar- 
garet Jones  1 ;  5  children,  all  hear  perfectly.  ^    Tin  11 

11.  Jokii  Ray,  congenital,  brother  to  7h,  to  hearmg  lady ;  5  children,  all 

hear  perfectly.  ,      .     ,  ,      ^  n-u  „n 

12.  George  Ray,  congenital,  brother  to  7-J,  to  hearing  lady  ;  4  children,  aU 

hear  perfectly.  .  -j.  i  t  to 

13.  Joshua  Dayis,  congenital,  1  of  3,  to  IS^,  Nancy  Morris,  congenital,  1  of  d , 

5  children  deaf-mutes,  1  very  hard  of  hearing,  1  hears  pertectiy. 
Davis's  grandmother  deaf-mute. 
14  Henry  Morris,  congenital,  brother  to  13i,  to  lU,  Emma  Edwards,  con- 
genital, and  child  of  deaf-mute  parents,  both  of  whom  were  con- 
o-enitally  so ;  2  children  deaf-mutes  and  1  very  hard  of  hearing. 

15.  —  Sweetman,  one,  to  15^,  Kate  Morris,  sister  to  13^ ;  5  children,  aU 

hear  perfectly.  „  , -u  n 

16.  John  Payne,  congenital,  brother  to  8 ;  Mattie  Harns,  1 ;  3  children,  all 

deaf-mutes.  -,    n    ^  -u 

17.  John  Burks,  congenital,  1,  to  Susan  Gaines,  congenital,  1 ;  3  children, 

all  hear  perfectly. 

18.  Abner  Davis,  congenital,  1  of  3,  brother  to  No.  13,  to  Mary  Davis  (not 

related),  congenital,  1  of  3 ;  5  children,  aU  hear  perfectly. 

19.  W.  B.  Lathi-op,  5  years,  1,  to  Miss  Wright,  hearing  lady,  but 

daughter  of  No,  7 ;  1  child,  hears  perfectly. 

20.  Styles  Philips,  congenital,  1  of  2,  to  Ida  Wright,  congenital,  1, 

daughter  of  No.  7  ;  1  deaf-mute,  1  hears  perfectly. 

21.  Charles  Davis,congenital,  1  of  3,  brother  to  No.  13,  to  Barthella  Darden, 

3  years,  1 ;  1  child,  hears  perfectly. 

22.  Zachary  T.  Wood,  congenital,l,to  hearmg  lady ;  2  children,  hear  perfectly. 

22.  Joe  White,  congenital,  1,  to  Catherine  Worrel,  congenital,  1 ;  2  children, 

all  hear  perfectly. 

23.  William  Bailey,  congenital,  1  of  2,  to  Mallie  Pendergrass,  3  years,  1 ;  1 

child,  hears  perfectly, 

24.  James  Shannon,  1, 12  years,  to  Martha  Tootle,  congenital,  1  of  2 ;  3 

children,  all  hear. 

Sixteen  marriages  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  produced  59  children,  19  or 
32^  per  cent,  of  which  were  deaf-mutes. 

'W.  0.  OoNNOE,  Principal.' 
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12.    SOUTH  CAEOLINA  INSTITUTION. 

'I  think  the  intermarriage  of  the  congenital  deaf  tends 
strongly  towards  an  increase  of  the  deaf  as  a  class.  See  no 
special  reason  why  a  congenital  deaf-mute  should  not  marry 
another  deaf  person,  so  from  disease  or  other  cause.  I  send 
accompanying  statement  of  a  family  living  near  here  :— 
_  '  Eobert  P.  Eogers,  a  deaf-mute,  having  one  brother  and  two 
sisters  deaf,  of  Freeport,  Maine,  married  Sarah  Holmes,  a  deaf 
lady  of  S.O.,  having  one  deaf  brother.  This  marriage  resulted 
m  a  family  of  five  children,  three  girls  and  two  boys,  all  deaf. 

'  1.^  The  eldest  of  these,  Jane,  married  a  deaf  man;  they  have 
five  children,  four  deaf  and  one  jprohably  semi-deaf. 

'  2.  The  second,  William  H.,  married  a  deaf  lady;  they  have 
two  children,  both  deaf 

'  3.  The  third,  David  S.,  married  a  deaf  lady ;  no  children. 

'  4.  The  fourth,  Laura  A.,  married  a  deaf  man  (not  congenital) ; 
they  have  two  children,  both  can  hear. 

'  5.  The  fifth,  Clara  A.,  married  a  deaf  man  (am  not  certain  if 
congenital  or  not)  ;  one  child,  can  hear. 

'N.B.  All  of  above-mentioned  are  congenital  deaf-mutes, 
except  those  designated  otherwise. 

'  Newton  F.  Walker,  Superintendent* 


13.    MISSOURI  INSTITUTION. 

James  N.  Tate,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

14.    LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION, 

J ohn  J astremskij  Superintendent.  No  reply  received  to  date j 
June  2,  1888. 


15.  WISCONSIN  SCHOOL. 

'  In  considering  the  welfare  and  social  life  of  the  deaf,  t 
Would  advise,  first,  celibacy ;  but  if  nothing  short  of  the  married 
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state  will  satisfy,  then  I  would  advise  the  deaf  to  marry  the 
deaf,  believing  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  will  thereby  be 
promoted,  and  the  probabilities  of  deaf  offspring  but  slightly 

increased.  ^  _^        SwiLER,  SuiJerintendent' 


16.  MICHIGAI^  SCHOOL. 
'  All  that  can  be  said  is  very  speculative.   Very  few  deaf- 
mutes  in  my  own  school  have  deaf  parents.    The  proportion  is 
so  small  that  it  does  not  go  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  establish  the 
theory  that  deaf-mute  marriages  tended  to  produce  a  deaf-mute 

offspring.  , 

'  M.  T.  Gass,  S'UiJenntendent. 


17.  MISSISSIPPI  INSTITUTION. 
'  I  know  a  great  many  married  deaf-mutes.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  deaf-mute  couple  who  have  deaf-mute  children.  I  know  a 
deaf  man  who  married  a  hearing  and  speaking  lady  ;  they  have  a 
deaf-mute  daughter.  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  deafness 
is  hereditary. 

'  J.  R.  DoBYNS,  Superintendent.' 


18.  IOWA  INSTITUTION. 

H.  W.  Rothert,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


19.  TEXAS  ASYLUM. 

'  The  parents  of  but  one  of  our  children  are  both  deaf.  There 
is  another,  however,  whose  father  is  a  mute,  the  mother  being 
hearing  and  speaking.  Out  of  a  total  of  158,  40  have  deaf 
relatives.  There  are  36  instances  where  such  relations  are  of  the 
same  generation,  being  sisters  and  brothers  and  cousins ;  one 
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case  of  third  cousin;  six  instances  where  relatives  are  in  the 
next  generation  above;  three  where  they  are  in  the  second 
generation  above,  and  six  instances  where  generation  is  not 
stated.  The  number  40  given  above  represents  28  families,  as 
in  ten  cases  there  are  two  to  a  family  and  in  one  case  three  to  a 
family,  and  four  of  these  children,  representing  two  families,  are  , 
not  congenitally  deaf;  four  others,  representing  four  families,  are 
not  congenitally  deaf;  making  six  families  in  all  out  of '  the 
28  represented  whose  children  are  not  congenitally  deaf. 

'  W.  H.  Kendall,  Superintendent: 


20.  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION. 

{A.)  Kendall  School.  James  Deuison,  Principal,  expresses 
no  opinion  upon  this  question. 

{B.)  National  College.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President,  expresses 
no  opinion  upon  this  question. 


21.  ALABAMA  INSTITUTION. 

'  We  have  had  eighteen  couples  married,  former  pupils  of 
this  institution.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  not  a  single  case  of 
deafaess  amongst  their  children.  One  child  suspected  of  being 
deaf  died  before  the  matter  was  definitely  settled. 

'Jos.  H.  Johnson,  Principal: 


22.    CALIFOENIA  INSTITUTION. 

'  Any  defect  in  parents  is  more  likely  to  appear  in  offspring 
than  if  such  defect  did  not  exist  in  the  parents.  This  abnormal 
tendency  is  especially  seen  following  the  marriage  of  cousins  or 
second  cousins.  Among  the  pupils  graduates  of  this  institution 
there  have  been  many  marriages  and  many  children,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  child  inheriting  the  affliction  of  its  j^arents. 

'  Waering  Wilkinson,  Principal: 
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23.  KANSAS  INSTITUTION. 
'Not  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  offspring  of  deaf-mutes  is 
imder  my  knowledge  for  me  to  speak  with  mucli  force  on  the 
question.  And  yet  I  am  acquainted  with  several  such  families, 
but  do  not  now  recall  but  two  cases  where  offspring  are  also 
deaf. 

'  S.  T.  Walker,  Principal' 


24.   LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MARY'S  INSTITUTION, 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YOEK. 

'  Of  the  442  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  our 
school  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  deaf-mute  born  of  deaf- 
mute  parents. 

'  Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  Principal.' 


25.  MINNESOTA  SCHOOL. 

'  In  regard  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf,  I  have  seen 
very  few  instances  of  children  of  deaf  parents  inheriting  their 
infirmity  during  the  36  years  I  have  laboured  among  these 
children.  For  22  years  I  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Min- 
nesota School,  have  had  about  500  deaf  children  under  my  care ; 
during  that  time  over  30  of  them  were  married  and  have  chil- 
dren, but  none  of  these  are  deaf.  Not  a  child  received  here  has 
had  deaf  and  dumb  parents.  In  one  case  a  mother  is  hard  of 
hearing  but  the  father  is  all  right.  I  regard  the  intermarriage 
of  own  cousins  as  much  more  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  off- 
spring than  the  intermarriage  of  deaf  mutes.  Still,  I  would  be 
very  guarded  not  to  allow  two  who  were  congenitally  deaf  to 
marry  each  other.  Moreover,  after  considerable  observation  and 
careful  consideration,  I  feel  confident  that  happiness  follows  the 
intermarriage  of  the  deaf  far  more  frequently  than  it  does  when 
one  of  the  couple  is  deaf  and  the  other  hears  and  speaks.  I  am 
confident  this  is  the  rule. 

'  J.  L.  NoYES,  Superintendent: 
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26.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION 
OF  DEAF-MUTES,  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK. 

D.  Greenberger,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


27.  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 

In  answer  to  a  special  request  for  information  regarding  the 
marriages  of  former  pupils,  Miss  Yale  submits  the  following 
report : — 

'  Seventeen  pupils  have  married.  Twelve  have  married  deaf- 
mutes  educated  in  other  schools,  5  have  married  hearing  per- 
sons. We  know  of  no  deaf  child  born  to  any  former  pupil  of 
this  school. 

'  Below  are  given,  as  requested,  all  the  information  we  have  in 
regard  to  those  marrying  deaf-mutes. 

Allen,  James  D.  (dead),  Montague,  Mass.,  one  child — not  deaf, 
Annan,  Josephine  A.,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Beltis. 
Bosworth,  Mary,  Eastford,  Conn. 
Brown,  Mary  Lizzie,  Kensington,  N.H. 
Forbes,  Alice  V.,  Sherborn,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Porter. 
Kelly,  Mary  E.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Burrill,  one  child- 
not  deaf. 

Nevers,  Harry  W.,  Bridgport,  Conn. 
Nicholls,  Marietta,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Porter,  Isabel  E.,  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Lars  M.  Larson, 

one  child — not  deaf. 
Robinson,  Hattie  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Towle,  Lewella,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Ivary  W.  Allen. 
Whittier,  Mary  Emma,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  Leo  Qreis.' 


28.   ARKANSAS  INSTITUTION. 
F.  D.  Clarke,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 
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29.    MAEYLAND  SCHOOL. 

'  While  the  vast  majority  of  deaf-mutes  are  not  the  result  of 
deaf-mute  marriages,  and  do  not  show  hereditary  influence,  there 
is  in  my  mind  no  question  that  the  marriage  of  congenital  deaf- 
mutes  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  deaf-mute  issue — that  the 
chances  of  deaf-mute  offspring  in  such  cases  is  many  times 
greater  than  in  ordinary  marriages. 

'  C,  W.  Ely,  Princi;pal. 

'  May  10, 1888.' 


30.    NEBEASKA  INSTITUTE. 

J.  A.  Gillespie,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


31.  HOEACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question.  In  answer  to  a  special  request  for  information 
regarding  the  marriages  of  former  pupils,  Miss  Fuller  submits 
the  following  list  of  pupils  married;  and  a  personal  letter  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted  : — 

'  .  .  .  Three  marriages  are  the  probable  result  of  association 
in  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  others,  I  think, 
may  be  traced  directly  to  "  Deaf-Mute  Associations  "  aid  "  Deaf- 
Mute  Conventions,"  which  seem  to  exert  every  possible  influence 
to  brmg  together  young  deaf  people.  I  have  learned  to-day  that 
there  are  four  societies  in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  deaf 

persons  The  so-called  religious  societies  continually  attract 

to  their  meetmgs  young  persons  whose  parents  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  interest  and  help  them  at  home.  As  all  of  the 
exercises  are  in  signs,  and  a  free  use  of  signs  is  not  only  allowed 
but  encouraged,  one  cannot  wonder  that  there  is  some  confusion 

r^flA'  '^'''^l'^'^^^''^^  rather  young  persons,  when  they 
reflect  upon  the  different  methods  of  instruction.  The  criticisms 
which  sometimes  come  to  me  are  so  exactly  those  that  I  have 
heard  from  teachers  of  signs,  that  I  think  our  children  must  have 
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most  empliatic  teaching  from  the  sign-makers  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  signs.  Witli  so  mucli  adverse  influence  about  our  young 
people,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  marry  among  deaf  persons  and 
spend  their  social  hours  in  criticisms  of  each  other.  I  remember 
that  you  once  thought  I  was  mistaken  in  wishing  that  the  young 
deaf  people  were  not  encouraged  to  meet  together.  My  longer 
experience  and  knowledge  of  young  deaf  persons  confirms  my 
belief  that  even  if  some  of  the  joys  of  social  life  are  lost  through 
separation  from  other  deaf  persons,  they  gain  greatly  in  moral 
strength  by  meeting  only  persons  who  hear.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  great  wrong  to  deaf  persons  to  encourage  them  to  meet 
together.  Possibly  you  remember  the  remark  that  was  made 
about  our  resti'icting  our  pupils  in  the  use  of  signs :  "  It  is 
cruel " — I  think  it  cruel  to  encourage  their  use.  Did  I  not 
know  that  there  are  many  of  our  pupUs  who  use  and  enjoy  using 
speech,  and  who  mingle  freely  with  friends  and  with  strangers, 
and  who  do  not  meet  with  societies  of  deaf  persons,  I  should  at 
times  be  disheartened. 

'  The  names  reported  in  the  preceding  list  have  probably  been 
given  by  the  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  or  by  the  New 
York  reports.  Nevertheless  I  give  them,  thinking  they  might 
aid  in  making  fuller  statements  than  would  be  possible  without 
them.  Ten  of  the  persons  were  never  pupils  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  none  were  there  for  a  long  period.' 


32.  ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE. 

Madame  Ernestine  Nardin,  President,  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  this  question. 

33.  WEST  VIEGINIA  SCHOOL. 

H.  G.  Gilkeson,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
to  date,  June  2, 1888. 
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34.    OREGON  SCHOOL. 
'I  know  personally  9  deaf-mute  families.     In  6  of  these 
families  there  are  children,  in  all  14,  none  deaf.     In  eight- 
teen  years  I  have  had  90  pupils  in  all.    One  of  these,  only 
partially  deaf,  was  of  deaf-mute  parentage. 

'P.  S.  EInight,  Superintendent' 

'  Salem,  Oregon :  May  1888.' 


35.   MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  COLOURED 
DEAF-MUTES. 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


36.    COLORADO  INSTITUTE. 

John  E.  Bay,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


37.   CHICAGO  DAY  SCHOOL. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  Emery  forwarded  a  number 
of  pamphlets  which  he  has  published  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
and  dii-ects  special  attention  to  an  article  entitled  'Inter- 
marrying of  Mutes,'  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : — 
'  Permit  us  a  few  words  about  mutes  marrying  mutes.  Is  it 
selfishness  or  unselfishness  in  parents  and  friends  who  fear  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  deafness,  and  do  not  want  their  deaf  son 
or  deaf  daughter  to  marry  and  enjoy  the  highest  state  of  use 

and  happiness  on  earth  to  man  ?   Even  suppose  this 

intermarrying  of  mutes  does  actually  tend  to,  and  will  in  time, 
produce  a  new  "  variety  of  the  human  race,"  is  it  not  the  will 
of  Providence  to  that  end  for  a  purpose  ?  Where  is  our  authority 
to  thwart  this  purpose  ?  Would  it  not  savour  more  of  wisdom 
to  aid  Providence  by  a  more  normal  development  of  the  physical 
and  mental  natures  of  the  deaf  than  by  prohibition  or  dis- 
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couraging  of  intermanying  among  them?  Our  duty  is  to 
develop,  and  not  to  suppress,  whatever  Providence  gives  or 
sends  us. 

'  Let  us  admit  for  argument's  sake,  or  even  if  the  figures  do 
prove,  that  the  intermarrying  of  the  deaf  with  the  deaf  tends  to 
produce  a  new  variety  of  the  human  family,  just  how  long  will 
it  take  to  cause  the  whole  world — all  people— to  become  deaf? 
A  billion,  if  not  a  trillion  of  years !  unless  you  can  show  an 
increasing  ratio  of  deafness  greater  than  the  increase  of  hearing 
people,  for  the  increase  of  deaf  and  dumb  by  intermarrying  is  a 
very  small  mote  in  fact,  and  far  from  being  a  beam.  Will  it  be 
wise  and  philanthropic  to  interfere  with  Providence  even  in 
theory  ?  Or  are  you  riding  a  hobby  under  the  mantle  of  human 
wisdom  ?  Better  mount  the  hobby  of  preventiveness  of  deafness, 
as  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  

'  Allow  us  to  repeat,  by  asking  that  in  case  a  new  variety  of 
the  human  family  from  the  intermarrying  of  deaf-mutes  is  to  be 
regi'etted  as  a  social  disaster,  would  not  Providence  have  foreseen 
it  and  have  prescribed  a  prevention  of  it  in  deafness  by  causing 
deafness  or  some  other  effect  to  neutralise  or  paralyse  the  love 
of  sex — amativeness  ?  Or  may  He  not  do  this  yet  ?  Or  may 
He  not  yet  stop  the  cause  of  deafness  ere  we  reach  the  dreaded 
new  variety  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
"  hands  off"  of  what  is  so  remote  and  problematic. 

'Philip  A.  Emery,  Principal' 

For  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Emery's  communication  see  volume 
marked  '  Emery  Pamphlets.' 

38.  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 

E.  B.  Nelson,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
subject.   

39.     CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
A.  F.  Wood,  Principal.    No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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40.  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 
'  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  statistics  at  present  bearing 
upon  this  question.  So  far  as  the  range  of  my  observation 
goes,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  intermarriage  between 
the  deaf  the  children  are  similarly  affected.  I  find  among  our 
pupils  a  very  considerable  number  have  one  or  both  parents 
deaf,  or  have  deaf  grandparents  or  deaf  uncles,  aunts,  or  other 
relatives. 

'  John  G.  Brown,  Principal. 


41.  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 
Z.  P.  Westervelt,  Principal.    No  reply  to  circular  letter  rC' 
ceived  up  to  date,  June  2, 1888. 


42.  PORTLAND  SCHOOL,  MAINE. 

Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

43.    RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  SCHOOL. 

'  In  regard  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf,  I  think  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  run  a  great  risk  in  regard  to  the 
offspring  being  deaf,  or  at  least  predisposed  to  deafness.  I  have 
observed  that  in  some  families  there  is  an  inherited  predispo- 
sition to  deafness.  Many  of  those,  I  think,  who  are  not  actually 
deaf,  have  this  inherited  tendency,  and  it  takes  but  a  slight 
cause  to  render  them  partially  if  not  wholly  deaf.  Prank 
Lament  Cole,  now  of  Pawtucket,  E.I.,  attended  this  school  from 
Pebruary  1877  (at  its  founding)  to  June  1880.  Was  13  when 
admitted.  Became  deaf  from  scarlet  fever  at  2^  years.  After 
leaving  school  married  a  deaf-mute,  Jennie  Bragg,  who  was  not 
a  congenital.  They  had  twins,  who  died  soon  after  their  birth. 
Mary  Emily  Bauer,  now  living  at  Green,  K.I.,  married  Frank 
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Brown,  congenital  deaf-mute.  They  have  1  child,  now  nearly 
a  year  old,  not  deaf.  Emily  Bauer  attended  the  R.I.  School 
from  April  1877  to  May  1880. 

'  Anna  M.  Black,  Principal: 


44.    ST.  LOUIS  DAY  SCHOOL. 

D.  A.  Simpson,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


45.    NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL. 

*  One  of  our  graduates  married  a  deaf-mute — no  children. 

'  Nellie  H.  Swett,  Princi23ai: 


46.    DAKOTA  SCHOOL. 

James  Simpson,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


47.    MILWAUKIE  DAY  SCHOOL. 

'  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  deaf-mutism  is  not 
dir-ed  hereditary,  but  in  very  few  cases.  I  find  that  a  deaf-mute 
couple  will  very  seldom  have  deaf-mute  children ;  but  the  off- 
spring of  these  hearing  and  speaking  children  is  sure  to  be 
tainted.    Deaf-mutism  is  undoubtedly  hereditary. 

'Paul  Binner,  Principal 


48.  PENNSYLVANIA  ORAL  SCHOOL,  SCRANTON. 

'  When  educated  by  pure  oral  method,  I  think  large  numbers 
will  marry  hearing  people.' 

'  Emma  Gakrett,  PrincipaV 
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49.  NEW  JEESEY  SCHOOL. 
The  Superintendent  submits  the  following  extract  from  his 
1885  Eeport,  and  adds  :  '  I  feel  obliged  to  recant  the  opinion 
cautiously  hazarded  in  my  Eeport  of  1885  as  to  the  probable 
comparative  results  of  intermarriages  among  the  deaf,  and  of 
marriage  between  deaf  and  hearing  persons  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  the  deaf  to  the  hearing  children  of  the  two  classes 
of  unions  respectively.' 

(Extract  from  1885  Eeim-t) 
'  During  the  past  year  considerable  interest  has  been  awakened 
not  only  among  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  but  in  scientific  circles  and  among  the  com- 
munity at  large  by  the  discussion,  in  which  Professor  A,  Graham 
Bell  has  taken  a  leading  part,  of  the  question  how  far  the  inter- 
marriage of  deaf-mutes  tends  to  form  an  increasing  class  of  deaf 
persons,  differentiated  more  and  more  from  those  who  hear. 

'  Very  little  can  be  positively  said  as  to  the  ante-natal  causes 
of  deafness  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  while  deafness  in  the  parents  undoubtedly  tends,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  force,  to  reproduce  itself  in  the  children,  it 
cannot  yet  be  pronounced,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that 
there  are  not  other  and  more  obscure  causes  which  have  a  larger 
share  in  producing  congenital  deafness. 

'  As  a  slight  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  this  question 
I  give  below  the  information  on  this  subject  furnished  by  the 
records  of  this  school. 

'  Of  the  134  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  this 
school  since  its  opening,  there  have  been  twenty-nine  who 
have  each  one  or  more  deaf  relatives. 

'  These  twenty-nine  pupils  represent  twenty-four  families,  in 
one  of  which  there  have  been  five  deaf-mute  children,  while  two 
families  have  had  four  each,  three  families  have  had  three  each, 
and  seven  families  have  had  two  each  of  children  thus  afflicted. 
In  three  families,  with  a  total  of  five  deaf-mute  children,  both 
parents  were  deaf-mutes ;  and  in  four  families,  with  a  total  of 
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five  deaf-mute  children,  one  parent  was  deaf  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

'  In  the  eight  remaining  cases  representing  the  same  number 
of  families,  the  deaf  relatives  were  outside  of  the  immediate 
family  circle,  being  uncles,  cousins,  or  those  still  more  distantly 
related. 

'  As  regards  the  relationship  of  parents  before  marriage,  in  the 
case  of  two  out  of  our  134  pupils  the  parents  were  cousins,  in 
two  cases  they  were  second  cousins,  and  in  one  case  they  were 
third  cousins. 

'  In  none  of  these  five  families  were  there  two  or  more  deaf- 
mute  children,  and  the  proportion  of  related  parents  (less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  is  perhaps  not  greater  in  the  129 
families  from  which  these  statistics  are  gathered  than  in  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

'  In  the  six  families  reported  above  as  containing  each  three 
or  more  deaf-mute  children,  I  am  satisfied  (although  the  point 
does  not  admit  of  exact  statement)  that  the  parents  were  in  no 
case  below  the  average  in  physique,  in  morals,  or  in  their 
sanitary  surroundings,  and  in  no  case  was  either  of  the  parents 
deaf,  while  the  22  deaf-mute  children  of  those  families  are,  on 
the  whole,  rather  above  than  below  the  average  in  health  and 
vigour. 

'  While  the  number  of  cases  covered  by  this  Report  is  not  large 
enough  to  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  drawing  any  general  con- 
clusions, yet  the  indications  which  they  afford  will  have  a  certain 
value,  especially  when  they  harmonise  with  the  results  of  other 
investigations  independently  conducted. 

'  It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  the  great  majority  of  cases 
occur  singly  in  unrelated  families,  there  is  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  marriages  which  give  rise  each  to  several  deaf- 
mute  children.  Nor,  if  we  may  generalise  from  our  figures,  are 
the  parents  of  a  numerous  deaf-mute  progeny  generally  deaf 
themselves  or  from  an  ancestry  characterised  by  deafness.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that,  contrary  to  a  rather  wide-spread  nation, 
neither  consanguinity  nor  low  vitality  of  the  parents  is  a  frequent 
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cause  of  deafness  in  the  children.  I  believe  that  these  con- 
clusions are  in  general  harmony  with  the  results  of  other  inves- 
tigations, escept  that  deafness  is  probably  rather  more  common 
among  the  classes  surrounded  by  unfavourable  conditions  as  to 
health  than  among  those  more  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  more  marriages  between  deaf  and 
hearing  persons  have  furnished  deaf  children  to  this  school  than 
marriages  in  which  both  parties  were  deaf-mutes. 

'  While  I  would  not  attach  too  mach  importance  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  not  without  significance  as  suggesting  that,  so 
far  as  deafcess  is  hereditary,  we  might  expect  the  birth  of  fewer 
deaf-mute  children  to  result  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf 
among  themselves  than  from  the  union  of  every  marriageable 
deaf  person  with  a  hearing  partner. 

'  In  the  latter  case  the  number  of  marriages  involving  the 
danger  of  transmitting  deafness  to  the  children  would  be  twice 
as  many  as  in  the  former  case,  while  our  figures  suggest  the 
probability  of  inheriting  the  infirmity  may  not  be  doubled  when 
both  parents,  instead  of  one,  are  deaf, 

'  Again,  the  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  partial  deafness  in  a 
parent  is  followed  by  deaf-mutism  in  a  child  may  be  of  more 
importance  than  at  first  appears. 

'  Partial  deafness,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  many  cases,  and 
especially  where  its  intensity  varies  very  much  from  time  to 
time,  caused  by  catarrh ;  and  it  is  established  by  medical 
examination  that  a  considerable  share  of  congenital  deafness  is 
also  of  a  catarrhal  nature. 

'  There  is,  I  believe,  high  medical  authority  for  holding  that 
the  tendency  to  catarrhal  disease  is  apt  to  be  inherited,  and  the 
inference  would  be  that  this  disease,  afiecting  as  it  does  the 
mucous  membrane,  may,  when  inherited,  attack  any  mucous 
surface,  whether  or  not  it  be  the  same  which  was  afibcted  in  the 
parent. 

'  In  this  view,  not  only  would  the  childi'en  of  a  parent  whose 
hearing  is  dulled  by  catarrh  be  more  likely  than  others  to  be 
deaf,  but  there  would  be  an  intelligible  reason  why  a  couple  who 
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liave  perfect  hearing  and  excellent  general  health  may  have 
several  deaf-mute  children,  as  we  have  found  to  be  often  the 
case. 

'  The  explanation  would  be  that  catarrh,  which  in  the  parents 
may  have  shown  itself  in  some  other  mucous  surface,  has  in  the 
children  passed  to  the  auditory  apparatus. 

'  This  would  be  similar  to  what  observers  have  reported  in 
regard  to  scrofula,  a  disease  which  is  undoubtedly  inheritable, 
and  of  which  the  indications  may  be  noticed  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  where  deafness  is  caused  by  an  acute 
disease,  as  brain  fever,  scarlet  fever,  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
transmit  deafness  to  the  children. 

'  The  whole  subject  is  one  in  which  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  specialists,  have  an  interest ;  and  it  deserves,  and  is  likely  to 
receive,  careful  investigation. 

'  While  Dr.  Bell  deserves  great  credit  for  his  patient  gather- 
ing of  statistics  of  deafness,  as  well  as  for  his  ingenious  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  his  own  figures,  and  while  later  observers 
have  contributed  additional  information,  the  subject  awaits 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
who  unites  high  professional  skill  to  familiarity  with  the  mass 
of  recorded  facts. 

'  Weston  Jenkins,  S^tperintendenV 


50.    UTAH  SCHOOL,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

H.  0.  White,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
up  to  date,  June  2,  1888.  For  Mr.  White's  views  upon  this 
subject  see  article  quoted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Cathedral 
tSchool,  Cincinnati,  p.  83. 
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51.   NOETHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 
Henry  0.  Rider,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


52.  FLORIDA  INSTITUTE. 
Park  Terrell,  Principal.  A  reply  to  circular  letter  was  sent,, 
but  through  some  unexplained  delay  in  the  mails  it  had  not 
been  received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888.  In  a  private  note  Mr. 
Terrell  says  :  '  I  have  known  of  several  cases  of  inherited  deaf- 
ness. Two  little  boys  at  this  school,  the  children  of  W.  F.  Pape, 
of  Branson,  Levy  County,  Florida.  The  father  was  born  deaf, 
and  the  mother  a  semi-mute.  Perhaps  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet 
can  give  you  further  account  of  Mr.  Pape,  as  he  was  at  the 
college  one  or  two  years.' 


53.   WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  SCHOOL. 

James  Watson,  Director,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


5L    NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

'  My  opinion  is  that  to  make  any  effort  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf  would  amount 
to  a  most  tyrannical  thing,  but  as  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  increase  of  the  deaf  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  intermarriages  of  blood 
cousins. 

'R.  B.  Lawrence,  Principal' 


65.   EVANSVILLE  DEAF-MUTE  SCHOOL,  INDIANA. 
'A  deaf-mute  in  Iowa  married  a  woman  whose  hearing  was 
perfect,  and  had  two  children  by  her— one  a  deaf-mute  son  who 
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died  childless,  the  other  a  hearing  daughter  who  married  a 
hearing  man,  and  gave  birth  to  two  deaf-mute  daughters  and  a 
hearing  son.  This  son  married  a  hearing  woman,  and  had  by 
her  a  deaf-mute  son.  One  of  the  daughters  married  a  deaf-mute, 
and  bore  a  hearing  son.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  inheritance 
of  deafness  by  oflfspring,  as  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  deaf 
child  born  among  about  1,000  schoolmates  of  mine  who  went 
to  school  with  me  at  the  Danville,  Ky.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  Institutions. 

'  Charles  Kerney,  Prinovpal.' 


56.    LA  CROSSE  DAY  SCHOOL,  WISCONSIN. 

'I  have  no  data  whatever.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
matter  is  simply  a  "  bugbear."  I  do  not  think  there  is  even  a 
possibility  of  a  "  race  of  deaf-mutes  "  resulting  from  intermar- 
riage of  deaf-mutes. 

'  Albert  Hardy,  Superintendent  of  ScJwols.' 


57.    NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL. 

'  All  the  pupils  here  except  one,  who  has  a  deaf  cousin  (pro- 
bably a  young  man  in  Kansas),  have  no  deaf  relatives.  I  was 
made  deaf  by  some  unknown  sickness  at  the  age  of  nearly  two 
years,  and  graduated  from  the  Wisconsin  School.  Mrs.  Larsan, 
a  graduate  from  the  Clarke  Institute,  became  deaf  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years.  We  now  have  one  child  nearly  two  years  old 
neither  deaf  nor  dumb.  He  can  hear  and  talk.  There  are  three 
deaf  families  having  deaf  children  in  Wisconsin,  and  two  in 
Chicago,  111.    This  is  all  I  know  of. 

'  Lars  M.  Larsan,  Principal' 
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PEIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
1.   WHIPPLE'S  HOME  SCHOOL,  CONN. 
'  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  deaf  never  to  marry, 
as  I  have  known  of  no  instance  where  there  were  not  more  deaf 
people  brought  into  the  world  as  the  result,  and  I  consider  them 
an  unfortunate  class. 

'  Maegaeet  Hammond,  Principal.' 


2.   GEEMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  INSTITUTE, 
NOREIS,  MICHIGAN. 

'  We  know  very  little  about  it. 

'  D.  H.  Uhlig,  Principal' 


3.    ST.  JOHN'S  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE,  ST.  FRANCIS, 

WISCONSIN. 

Eev.  Chas.  Fessler,  Principal.  Expressed  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


4.   FREDERICK  KNAPP  INSTITUTE,  BALTIMORE. 

Frederick  Knapp,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


5.    VOICE  AND  HEARING  SCHOOL,  ENGLEWOOD, 

ILLINOIS. 

Mary  McCowen  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this  question. 


6.    MARY  GARRETT'S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

'  Cases  of  intermarriages  of  the  deaf  have  not  come  under 
my  notice,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  subject, 
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although  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  deaf  and  idiotic  offspring  were  the  result  of  the  marriage 
of  cousins.  In  trying  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  about  my 
pupils,  I  find  that  when  parents  are  related  or  have  deaf  rela- 
tives, they  are  loth  to  admit  it,  and  frequently  do  not  state 
the  facts  as  they  are.  The  parents  of  a  bright  little  fellow  of 
four  who  is  rapidly  learning  articulation  and  language  told  me 
he  had  no  deaf  relatives,  and  I  afterwards  discovered  he  has  a 
deaf  uncle  in  a  feeble-minded  school.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  careful  investigation  to  get  at  the 
real  facts. 

'  Maey  S.  Garrett,  Frind^paV 


7,  MARIA  CONSILIA  INSTITUTE. 

Sister  Ad&le,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


8.   CINCINNATI  ORAL  SCHOOL, 

Katharine  Westendorf,  Principal,  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


9.    CHICAGO  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL. 
No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


10.    MISS  KBELER'S  ARTICULATION  CLASS,  NEW 

YORK. 

Sarah  Warren  Keeler,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 

11.    CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  (CATHOLIC),  CINCINNATI. 

'  The  accompanying  clipping  will  sLow  how  we  stand  as  to 
the  question  of  intermarriage  of  the  deaf. 

'  E.  P.  Cleary,  Principal.' 
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(From  the  Salt  Lalce  City  Daily  Tribune.) 

'  Editor  Tribune, — In  your  last  Sunday  issue  there  was  a 
remark  quoted  from  tlie  Chicago  Herald,  to  the  effect  that  a  deaf 
race  of  men  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  schools  for  deaf- 
mutes.  "  The  close  association  with  one  another  leads  to  inter- 
marriage, with  offspring  inheriting  the  common  infirmity  :  "  this 
is  what  the  Herald  says  is  the  result. 

'  This  is  a  curious  study  in  human  heredity,  one  well  worth 
the  best  efforts  of  the  scientists,  one  of  whom,  Prof.  Bell,  of 
telephone  fame,  has  made  exhaustive  researches  upon  the 
subject.  As  to  whether  it  is  true  that  deafness  is  inevitably 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  intermarriage 
of  deaf-mutes,  the  following  facts  will  show  :  — 

'  1.  The  world  is  6,000  years  old,  and  during  all  these 
years  deaf-mutes  have  been  born ;  they  have  intennarried  and 
died,  leaving  children  after  children,  yet  nowhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  a  hereditary  race  of  deaf-mutes  found. 

'  2.  The  proportion  of  adventitious  or  accidental  deafness 
caused  by  sickness  is  greater  than  that  of  congenital  "  born-so  " 
deafness,  as  the  records  of  all  institutions  for  the  deaf  show.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  1887  gives  a  list  of 
2,216  deaf-mutes  as  having  been  taught  within  its  walls  during 
the  61  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  number  is  divided  as 
follows : — 

Adventitious  deafness  1 314 

Congenital        „   663 

Unknown         „   239 

Total  2,216 

'  3.  Deaf-mutes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  borne  children 
that  have  lived  to  maturity,  married  others  and  died  in  perfect 
possession  of  all  their  senses  without  transmitting  the  infirmity 
ot  the  first  generation.  This  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  among 
the  deaf-mutes  of  Boston  and  New  York  City,  "where  they  most 
do  congregate." 

'  4.  While  there  happens  in  several  cases  to  be  a  deaf-mute 
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offspring  in  deaf-mute  families,  the  same  tiling  is  true  in  cases 
where  a  deaf-mute  had  married  a  hearing  person.  How  do  you 
account  for  this  reversion  of  nature — viz.,  deaf-mutes  bearing 
hearing  children,  and  mixed  couples  bearing  deaf-mute  children? 
This  shows  that  there  is  evidently  no  law  of  heredity  in  deaf- 
ness.   It  may  be  acquired  independently  of  nature. 

'  5.  While  there  is  the  least  danger  of  transmission  between 
deaf-mutes  who  have  become  accidentally  deaf,  it  is  greater  in 
cases  of  congenital  deafness — that  is,  when  both  parents  were 
born  deaf — but  by  a  curious  law  of  affinity,  marriages  between 
congenitals  is  rare  among  the  deaf-mutes ;  therefore,  the  in- 
firmity is  likely  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  second  generation. 

'  6.  The  sage  remark  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  "  the  close 
association  with  one  another  leads  to  offspring  inheriting  the 
common  infirmity,"  has  been  refuted  by  an  experiment  that  was 
made  thirty  years  ago  by  a  colony  of  deaf-mutes  in  Kansas. 
Like  birds  of  a  feather,  deaf-mutes  gathered  there  from  the  hills 
of  New  England,  from  the  plains  of  the  Middle  States,  and  from 
the  Sunny  South,  to  form  a  community,  or,  as  the  Chicago  Herald 
put  it,  "  a  race  of  deaf  men."  A  town  government  was  set  up 
with  a  deaf  mayor  and  deaf  selectmen,  and  the  experiment 
seemed  to  progress  favourably.  But  the  projectors  had  for- 
gotten their  hearing  children,  who  multiplied  in  number  and 
usurped  the  government.  Doubtless  the  leading  men  longed 
for -a  race  of  deaf  offspring,  but  it  was  not  given  to  them  to  be 
so  blessed.  Where  is  that  deaf-mute  community  now  ?  Go  ask 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  new  order  of  things  brought  on 
dissensions  among  the  silent  community,  and  it  broke  up,  scat- 
tering them  all  over  the  Union,  and  the  much-dreaded  deaf  race 
was  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth  like  the  extinct  race  of 
mastodons  of  "  ye  ancient  times."  There  is  no  more  danger  of  a 
hereditary  race  of  deaf-mutes  spreading  than  there  is  of  the 
revival  of  the  gigantic  animal  just  mentioned.  The  Chicago 
Herald  man  may  rest  his  soul  in  peace.  He  will  never  live  to 
see  a  deaf  race  of  men. 

'  7.  Here  in  Utah  there  are  over  two  hundred  deaf-mutes,  and 
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as  yet  no  case  of  deaf-mute  parents  having  deaf-mute  children 
has  been  reported ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
married  deaf-mutes  who  have  children  in  perfect  possession  of 
all  their  senses.  Neither  my  wife  nor  myself  were  born  deaf, 
neither  of  us  has  any  deaf-mute  relatives  living  or  dead,  and  our 
child  is  blessed  with  perfect  auditory  and  vocal  organs,  and  the 
danger  of  deafness  is  no  greater  in  her  case  than  in  that  of  any 
other  children.  If  she  ever  becomes  deaf,  it  will  not  be  through 
heredity,  but  from  scarlet  fever  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
those  dreaded  diseases  from  whose  fatal  effects  children  escape 
only  by  giving  up  one  of  their  most  important  senses  as  a  sort 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  Death. 

'  8.  Other  statistics  serve  to  show  that  intermarriage  of  blood 
relations  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness.  Degrees  of 
consanguinity  as  between  cousins  are  productive  of  more  "  ills 
that  the  flesh  is  heir  to  "  than  any  other  known  cause  of  heredity. 
The  deaf-mutes  of  Oregon  are  said  to  owe  their  infirmity  more 
to  blood  relationship  than  to  accidental  sickness,  on  account  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  first  families  there.  As  every  breeder 
of  horses  knows,  the  highest  and  best  qualities  of  racehorses 
are  frequently  obtained  by  what  is  called  inbreeding,  so  the  worst 
defects  may  also  be  transmitted  from  the  same  cause. 

'  H.  0.  White, 
'  Principal  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 


12.  SARAH  FULLER  HOME. 

Sarah  Puller,  Supervising  Principal.  See  report  of  Horace 
Mann  School. 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

1.  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  (MALE),  MONTREAL. 

_  J.  B,  Manseau,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  re- 
ceived to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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2.  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  (FEMALE),  MONTREAL. 

Sister  Mary  of  Mercy,  Superioress.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


3.  HALIFAX  INSTITUTION. 

'  Sucli  marriages  sliould  not  be  encouraged,  but  cannot  be 
prevented  or  prohibited.  Out  of  30  marriages  among  my  own 
former  pupils,  20  liave  been  to  deaf-mutes  and  10  to  hearing 
persons.  So  far  there  are  probably  between  30  and  40  children 
in  these  families,  and  only  in  one  case  do  the  offspring  of  these 
unions  share  the  infirmity  of  the  parents;  but  that  case  is  sadly 
noteworthy,  all  the  children,  five  in  number,  being  deaf-mutes 
(one  of  the  five  is  dead  and  the  mother  also).  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  children  were,  so  to  speak,  douhly  stamped,  there 
being  several  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  families  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  deafoess  in  one  of  them  three  generations  back. 

'  Out  of  72  families  connected  with  the  Halifax  Institution, 
where  the  pupils  were  all  congenital  mutes,  39  families  had  an 
average  of  about  3  congenital  deaf-mutes  to  each ;  73  families 
had  an  average  of  about  2  congenital  deaf  mutes  to  each. 

'  Out  of  147  families,  there  were  68  cases  where  the  pupils 

had  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  relatives  deaf  and  dumb  or 

otherwise  defective. 

'  Out  of  120  families  containing  189  deaf  mutes,  of  whom  131 

were  congenital,  45  were  consanguineous  marriages,  five-ninths 

of  the  parents  being  first  cousins.    Further  figures  may  be 

found  in  my  Eeport  for  1877. 

'  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal, 


4.  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION. 
In  a  note,  dated  May  10,  1885,  the  Superintendent  says  :— 
'  In  reply  to  yours  of  April  30,  I  have  filled  up  some  of  the 
blanks,  and  for  the  information  asked  for  in  some  of  the  others 
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referred  you  to  some  printed  reports,  copies  oi  which  I  send  you. 
In  addition  thereto  I  may  say  that,  in  Sept.  1885,  we  admitted 
a  small  boy  named  Gregg,  whose  mother  is  deaf  and  dumb — 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  received.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  not  learned  of  any  of  the  children  of  deaf-mute  couples  in 
Ontario  being  mutes.' 

(Uxtradfrom  1883-4  Beport.) 

'  Much  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  three 
months  about  a  deaf-mute  variety  of  the  human  race,  and  fears 
were  expressed  by  the  writers  that  the  intermarriage  of  deaf- 
mutes  perpetuated  a  race  of  deaf-mutes,  and  was  strongly  dis- 
approved of.  A  great  many  statistics  were  collected  from 
various  sources  to  prove  the  theory.  Of  course,  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  facts  are  in  connection  with  other  institutions,  but, 
from  the  information  we  have  here,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  erroneous.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-one 
children  have  attended,  or  are  in  attendance,  at  this  institution, 
and  from  the  records  I  learn  that  not  a  single  parent  of  these 
children  is  deaf  and  dumb.  A  few  of  their  grandparents  were 
mutes  and  some  of  their  great-great-grandparents.  Of  those 
who  have  been  here  and  have  intermarried,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  that  one  of  their  offspring  is  deaf  and  dumb.  The  facts 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  intermarriage  amongst  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  not  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  world  children 
similarly  afflicted,  and  that  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  usually 
the  offspring  of  hearing  and  speaking  persons. 

'  E.  Mathison,  Superintendent.' 

Under  date  May  16,  1888,  Mr.  Mathison  forwards  the 
following  particulars  concerning  an  apparently  deaf  child  in 
Ontario,  both  of  whose  parents  are  deaf : — 

'  I  forward  you  extended  history  of  the  Terrell  family. 

'  William  Terrell,  Maria  Terrell,  parents  of  8  children  noted 
below  : — 

'  Both  hearing  persons,  not  related  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
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no  deaf-mutes  have  been  known  in  either  of  their  families,  but 
they  are  the  parents  of  5  mutes  in  a  family  of  8. 

'  1.  William  James,  aged  39,  mute,  married.  Eis  wife  and 
her  sister  both  lost  their  hearing  at  an  early  age  by  sickness. 
Has  had  3  children  :  one  died  in  infancy,  one  at  13  months  old, 
cmd  the  other,  now  2\  ijears  of  age,  is  apparently  deaf  and  dximb. 

'  2.  Benjamin,  mute,  married,  wife  also  deaf;  6  children,  who 
can  all  hear. 

'  3.  Eose,  deaf-mute,  married ;  has  had  5  children — 4  living; 
husband  also  deaf;  children's  faculties  unimpaired. 

'  4.  Mary,  deaf-mute,  husband  also  deaf ;  1  child,  who  can 
hear  and  speak. 

'  5.  Samuel,  hearing,  married,  wife  can  hear ;  2  children, 
both  can  hear. 

*  6.  Bessie,  hearing,  married,  husband  semi-mute ;  1  child, 
who  can  hear. 

'  7.  John,  deaf-mute,  single. 
'  8.  Maria,  hearing,  single. 

'  The  2\  year  old  child  of  William  Terrell  is  the  only  con- 
genital deaf-mute  child  of  a  deaf-mute  father  I  have  heard  of 
here.  In  the  Gregg  case  the  mother  lost  hearing  at  4  years  of 
age,  and  this  child  at  2  years  of  age.' 


5.  MACKAY  INSTITUTE,  MONTREAL. 

Harriet  E.  McGann,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  this  question. 

6.  NEW  BRUNSWICK  INSTITUTION. 

A.  H.  Abell,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

7.   FREDERICKTON  INSTITUTION. 
Albert  F.  Woodbridge,  Principal.    No  reply  to  cii-cular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TESTIMONY. 

Belating  to  the  possibilitij  of  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  0/ 
the  human  race  in  America  and  the  conditions  necessary  to 
establish  it. 


From  Professor  Edward  D.  Copk,  JEditor  of  the  '  American 
Naturalist '  and  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

•No.  2,102  Pine  Street,  Phila. :  May  8,  1888. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Bell, — Your  letter  of  May  5  is  at  hand.  You 
desire  my  opinion  relative  to  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race.  Also,  given  certain  condi- 
tions, a  deaf  variety  should  arise.  But  what  are  these  condi- 
tions ?    This  is  the  point  on  which  you  wish  my  assistance. 

'  According  to  my  views  of  evolution  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  deaf  or  deaf-mute  variety  of  man  to  arise  and  be  perpetuated. 
It  is  not  more  improbable  than  that  blind  species  of  animals 
should  arise  and  be  perpetuated,  a  circumstance  which  has  often 
occurred  in  the  evolution  of  animals.  The  subject  can  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads — first,  the  origin  of  such  deaf-mutes  ; 
second,  the  perpetuation. 

'  First,  as  to  the  origin.  Of  this  matter  I  know  but  little. 
In  the  case  of  sight,  disuse  is  supposed  to  be  the  sujfficient  cause. 
Disuse  of  hearing  is,  however,  difficult  to  experience  in  this 
world.  Excessive  use,  that  is,  the  constant  presence  of  exces- 
sive noise,  might,  and  does,  cause  deafness.  The  greater  number 
of  cases  are,  however,  to  be  accounted  for  probably  by  disease. 
Dumbness  would  ultimately  follow  deafness. 

'  Second,  as  to  perpetuation.  The  interbreeding  of  deaf- 
mutes  should  produce  a  deaf-mute  race  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  Hearing  is  a  sense  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
tendency  to  reproduce  normal  organs  of  hearing  is  so  strong 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  children  of  deaf-mutes 
for  a  long  period.    Reversions  to  hearing  children  would  be 
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frequent.  But  the  number,  i.e.  proportion,  of  deaf-mute  children 
would  constantly  increase  with  succeeding  intermarriages.  It 
would,  however,  take  a  long  period  to  produce  a  race  of  deaf- 
mutes  which  would  not  from  time  to  time  revert  by  producing 
normal  children.  But  by  preventing  all  marriages  with  normal 
persons  such  a  result  could  in  time  be  brought  about. 

'  The  fact  that  you  mention— viz.  that  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  born  of  deaf-mutes  is  larger  than  in  the  case  of  normal 
people— is  consistent  with  the  view  you  take,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  correct  one.  It  is  sustained  by  what  we  know  of  the  evo- 
lution of  vertebrated  animals. — I  am  very  truly  yours, 

'  Edwd.  D.  Oope. 

'P.S. — I  maybe  more  specific  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
vertebrata.  In  the  Batrachian  class  the  organs  of  hearing  have 
undergone  with  time  a  great  degeneracy  in  the  series  of  the 
Uroclelce  (the  tailed  division).  The  semicircular  canals  only 
exist  with  their  auditory  nerve  branches;  but  there  are  no 
ossicles,  except  the  lid-shaped  stapes,  and  no  external  ear. 
They  are  descended  from  types  (Gcenocephala  and  RhacUtomi) 
which  had  both.  The  Urodelce  (salamanders)  are  probably  not 
entirely  deaf,  but  their  hearing  must  be  very  obscure.  They 
are  mute,  except  the  species  of  Desmognathus,  which  chirrup 
sometimes,  and  AmpMuma,  which  does  the  same.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  subterranean  or  aquatic,  and  the  condition  of  their 
auditory  organs  may  be  therefore  due  to  disuse.  The  history 
of  these  regions  will  be  found  in  the  June  number  of  the 
"  American  Naturalist." ' 

From  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Member  of  the  -National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
'  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. :  May  8,  1888. 

'  Dear  Professor  Bell, — If  congenitally  deaf-mutes  have 
been  led  by  association,  or  otherwise,  to  seek  each  other  in 
marriage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  favourable 
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conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  race  of  deaf-mutes  lias  been 
brought  about. 

'  This  goes  without  saying  on  the  principle  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  hereditary  tendencies,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  a  wise 
system  which  fosters  such  marriages. 

'  If  such  marriages  should  continue  through  several  genera- 
tions I  should  regard  it  as  almost  certain  that  a  deaf-mute  race 
would  be  produced.     It  would  be,  to  my  mind,  no  serious 
objection  that  a  proportion  of  the  first  generation  of  the  off- 
spring of  deaf-mutes  should  be  normally  formed  (i.e.  have  good 
hearing);  I  should  expect  that  the  following  generations  would 
have  a  steadily-increasing  proportion  of  deaf-mutes,  and,  in  a 
certain  number  of  generations,  that  the  major  number,  or  aU, 
would  be  deaf.    I  am  not  a  practical  breeder,  but  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  series  of  animals,  with  the  view  of  testing 
what  characteristics  were  hereditary.     I  have  found  that  my 
experience  coincided  with  that  of  breeders  and  the  opinions  of 
writers  like  Eibot  aiid  others,  who  hold  that  all  characteristics 
tend  to  become  inherited. 

'  It  would  be  a  very  strange  contradiction  of  experience  and 
theory  if  a  deaf-and-dumb  race  were  not  produced  by  continual 
intermarriage  of  persons  afflicted  in  this  way.  In  fact,  the 
onus  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assume  the  negative  rather 
than  with  those  who  take  the  affirmative  on  this  question. 

'  Wishing  you  success  in  your  humanitarian  efforts,  I  am 
very  sincerely  yours, 

'  Alpheus  Hyatt.' 


From  Br.  Bowditch,  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'  Physiological  Laboratory,  Harvard  Medical  School, 

'  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  Boston  :  May  13,  1888. 

'Dear  Professor  Bell, — 1  have  received  your  letter  of 
May  5,  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human 
race. 
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*I  do  not  consider  myself  an  authority  on  questions  of 
Heredity  and  breeding,  but,  as  I  understand  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in 
maintaining  that  for  the  production  of  a  true  breed  of  deaf- 
mutes  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  majority  of  the  children  of 
congenital  deaf-mute  parents  should  be  born  deaf,  but  only 
that  the  proportion  of  deaf  offspring  of  such  marriages  should  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  marriages  between  persons  who  are 
not  deaf-mutes.  That  this  is  really  the  case  I  think  you  have 
shown  very  conclusively,  and  I  have  always  considered  your 
paper  as  a  very  valuable  demonstration  that  the  human  race  is 
capable  of  modification  by  selective  breeding,  as  well  as  a 
useful  warning  of  the  danger  which  attends  the  purely  philan- 
thropic method  of  dealing  with  social  problems. — Yours  very 
truly,  '  H.  P.  BowDiTCH.' 


From  Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Norton  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture in  Yale  University^  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

'  New  Haven,  Conn. :  May  25,  1888. 

'  My  DEAR  Sir, — You  ask  me  for  a  statement  of  my  "  views 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the 
human  race  by  the  continued  intermarriage  of  congenitally 
deaf-mutes."    Of  such  a  possibility  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

'  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  I 
will  give  you  at  some  length  the  general  grounds  of  my  opinion. 

'  The  term  Breed,  as  used  by  farmers,  stock-breeders,  and 
fanciers,  means  a  variety  of  domestic  animals.  Two  attributes 
are  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  a  breed  —  namely,  the 
members  must  have  some  distinctive  and  recognisable  character, 
and  this  character  must  be  hereditary.  The  distinctive  character 
may  be  but  one  single  "  point,"  to  be  bred  for,  and  the  special 
development  of  any  one  "  point "  may  become  the  foundation  of 
a  breed. 

'  In  practice,  however,  breeders  usually  recognise  a  combina- 
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tion  of  points  more  or  less  correlated  to  each  other,  and  all 
bearing  on  tlie  special  uses  or  beauties  of  the  breed.  _ 

'The  heredity  of  the  distinctive  character  is  essential, 
because,  if  not  transmitted  to  the  offspring  as  a  rule,  then  the 
special  points  are  but  individual  peculiarities.  Individual  pecu- 
liarities may  or  may  not  be  transmitted  by  heredity,  but  they 
are  liable  to  be,  however  acquired.  Such  peculiarities  may  be 
transmitted  to  some  of  the  descendants  and  not  to  others ;  they 
may  be  transmitted  entire  or  only  in  part;  they  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  immediate  offspring,  or  they  may  be  dormant  m 
the  offspring  and  reappear  in  succeeding  descendants. 

'  A  breed  is  uniform  only  in  those  points  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  that  breed.  It  may  vary  greatly  in  other 
characters.  For  example,  the  English  thoroughbred  (horse)  is 
of  many  colours ;  the  Trakene  is  of  but  one  colour  ;  Shorthorns 
are  variously  coloured ;  Devons  are  of  but  one  colour,  and  so  of 
other  examples.  But  if  from  changes  in  the  fashion,  changes 
in  the  market,  or  any  other  cause,  it  becomes  desirable  to  fix 
any  character  before  varied,  that  is  easily  brought  about. 

'  As  to  the  origin  of  existing  breeds,  some  are  ancient  and 
their  actual  origin  is  unknown.  Others  are  modern,  and  of  some 
of  these  historical  breeds  we  have  a  reasonably  complete  history. 
Some  of  these  breeds  are  already  completed  and  finished,  as  is 
the  English  thoroughbred ;  others  are  in  process  of  evolution, 
as  is  the  American  trotter.  Both  these  breeds  are  especially 
bred  for  speed,  but  are  varied  in  their  other  characters.  Other 
modern  breeds  are  uniform  in  many  characters,  as  for  example 
the  Poland-China  hog  and  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl.  Many  of 
the  ancient  breeds  which  were  well  defined  long  before  herd- 
books  or  flock-registers  were  known,  have  been  changed  in 
modem  times;  characters  have  become  strictly  hereditary 
("fixed")  which  were  before  uncertain;  and  other  characters 
have  become  uniform  which  formerly  varied.  For  example,  the 
Galloway  cattle  formerly  were  mostly  horned,  but  are  now 
polled ;  Jersey  cattle  and  Newfoundland  dogs  were  formerly 
mostly  spotted,  but  have  now  solid  colours  ;  the  ancient  Merino 
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sheep  have  diverged  into  distinct  sub-breeds,  of  which  the 
Saxon,  the  French,  and  the  American  Merino  are  well-known 
examples. 

'  We  have  so  complete  a  history  of  the  processes  employed 
by  which  new  breeds  have  been  created  and  old  ones  changed, 
that  the  principles  involved  are  as  well  understood  as  are  those 
pertaining  to  any  other  branch  of  biological  science. 

'  However  different  the  details  may  have  been  in  practice, 
the  essential  and  controlling  factor  has  been  artificial  selection. 

'A  breed  may  be  founded  on  any  character  which  is  trans- 
missible. Almost  any  character  is  sometimes  transmissible,  and, 
if  so  at  all,  its  heredity  may  be  increased  and  fixed  by  continued 
selection.    The  uniformity  of  transmission  by  heredity  is  related 
to  pedigi-ee,  and  the  individuals  vary  much  more  during  the 
early  history  of  a  breed  than  later,  and  after  herd-books  or 
pedigree-registers  are  established.    These  differences  between 
individuals  are  sometimes  very  profound,  extending  even  to  im- 
portant anatomical  characters.     For  example,  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  cattle  of  the  Galloway  breed  were  mostly 
horned,  and  that  character  continued  so  long  as  the  presence  or 
absence  of  horns  was  a  mere  fancy  of  the  breeder.    The  time 
came  when  the  hornless  ones  brought  a  slightly  higher  price ; 
such  were  then  selected  more  commonly  for  breeding,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  the  present  centuiy   most  of  the 
individuals  were  hornless,  or  with  only  scurs — that  is,  small 
horns  attached  to  the  skin  only,  and  not  to  the  skull  by  a  bony 
core.    After  the  herd-books  were  established  for  recording  their 
pedigree,  and  associations  for  deciding  what  points  of  character 
the  breed  must  have,  and  what  they  may  not,  and  which  denied 
record  to  an  animal  with  even  a  scur,  these  disappeared,  and 
now  the  breed  is  entirely  hornless.    Other  equally  instructive 
examples  might  be  cited. 

'  In  the  creation  of  a  new  breed  or  the  changing  of  an  old 
one,  we  may  say  that  we  determine  the  character  by  selection  ; 
we  establish  and  fix  it  by  heredity,  and  we  ensure  it  by 
pedigree. 
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« It  is  conceded  tHat  the  same  biological  laws  apply  to  nian 
and  brute  alike.  I  am  not  aware  tbat  any  eminent  biologist, 
naturalist,  or  breeder  denies  this,  let  us  now  consider  the 
especial  case  under  discussion. 

'  1st.  Let  considerable  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  marry.  This 
is  the  selection,  and  deafness  is  the  character. 

'  2nd.  If  they  have  any  congenitally  deaf  offspring  (and  we 
know  they  do),  let  these  again  intermarry.  This  increases  the 
heredity  of  the  character. 

'3rd.  Continue  this  process  for  a  few  generations.  This 
establishes  the  pedigree  and  enhances  the  results.  How  many 
generations  are  required  to  establish  a  new  breed  out  of  old 
materials  has  never  been  determined,  but  numerous  authorities 
and  associations  have  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  generations  of 
ancestors  of  an  established  breed  which  should  be  required  as 
equivalent  to  pure  blood  for  record  in  herd-books  and  pedigree 
registers,  and  therefore  suitable  for  perpetuating  the  breed. 
Five  generations  of  sires  and  four  of  dams  is  a  common  rule, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  chances  of  a  child  being  born  with  hearing 
would  be  small  if  all  its  ancestors  for  a  like  number  of  genera- 
tions had  been  congenitally  deaf.  It  is,  however,  only  in  modern 
times,  and  since  the  days  of  printed  pedigree  records,  that 
breeds  have  been  kept  so  pure,  and  the  special  characters  so 
uniformly  transmitted.  Such  is  stUl  the  case  with  all  races  of 
civilised  man,  where  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  character  than 
in  the  better  defined  breeds  of  animals,  because  of  less  jDurity 
of  pedigree.  So  in  the  case  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf, 
the  liability  of  being  born  deaf  would  be  diminished  by  inter- 
marriage with  hearing  persons. 

*  The  only  argument  against  the  formation  of  a  breed  of  men 
in  whom  complete  or  partial  deafness  will  be  a  prevalent 
character,  is,  that  many  of  the  deaf-mutes  have  become  so  by 
disease  or  accident,  and  not  by  heredity.  But  no  fact  is  better 
established  or  more  universally  recognised  among  breeders, 
than  that  many  forms  of  unsoundness  that  may  be  of  accidental 
origin  may  become  hereditary.     Eing-bone,  spavin,  and  similar 
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diseases,  are  often  as  truly  the  result  of  accident  as  deafness, 
and  these  are  considered  fit  cause  of  rejection  in  the  prize 
stallion  shows,  as  note  the  recent  practice  and  the  abundant 
literature  on  the  subject.  Defects  of  the  organs  of  sense  are 
especially  noted  in  this  connection,  more  especially  those  of 
the  eye. 

'In  the  light  of  present  biological  science,  and  of  the 
breeder's  art,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  process  of  selection  of 
deaf  parents  should  not  establish  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human 
race. 

'  Yours  truly, 

'  Wm.  H.  Brewer. 

'  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  D.C 


Jrom  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  ^Nautical  Almanac,'  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

•Washington,  D.C. :  May  2,  1888. 

'  Dear  Professor  Bell, — I  have  your  circular  of  April  30, 
to  which  you  append  a  request  for  my  opinion  regarding  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race 
by  the  continual  intermarriage  of  congenital  deaf-mutes. 

'  That  the  continual  intermarriage  of  persons  possessing  any 
peculiarity  tends  to  make  that  peculiarity  permanent  is,  I 
believe,  a  recognised  law,  constantly  applied  by  breeders  of  new 
species  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  result  will, 
however,  depend  upon  the  general  policy  adopted. 

'  If  we  take  all  the  congenital  deaf-mutes  now  living,  and 
form  them  into  a  community  into  which  no  new  blood  enters  in 
subsequent  generations,  there  would  be  no  tendency  towai'ds 
the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety.  The  second  generation  would, 
as  you  have  shown,  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  congenitally 
deaf,  but  these  deaf  would  still  constitute  a  minority  of  the  total 
population,  and  continuous  intermarriage  of  the  whole  mass 
would  only  result  in  the  formation  of  a  community  in  which  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  members  would  be  congenitally  deaf. 
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To  form  a  permanent  type,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hearing 
offspring  should  be  continually  eliminated  from  the  community, 
and  their  places  taken  by  deaf  persons  born  outside.  All  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  permanent 
deaf-mute  variety  would  then  be  fulfilled.  Moreover,  to  bring 
about  this  result,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  separate  com- 
munity of  the  deaf  should  be  formed.  The  system  of  deaf 
marrying  deaf  will  lead  to  the  same  result,  although  the  parties 
may  be  scattered  through  the  whole  population,  instead  of  being 
aggregated  into  a  community. 

'  But  this  general  statement  does  not  give  us  any  conception 
of  the  time  which  might  be  required  to  form  the  variety  in 
question.  Could  breeders  of  human  beings  do  as  breeders  of 
plants  and  certain  animals  can  do,  produce  hundreds  of  offspring 
from  a  single  pair,  select  those  having  the  required  peculiarity 
and  eliminate  the  rest,  the  process  would  be  very  rapid.  But, 
as  human  beings  breed,  it  would  be  very  slow.  I  have  essayed 
a  calculation  as  to  the  result  of  the  policy  in  question  on  certain 
hypotheses  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  near  these  hypotheses 
approach  the  truth. 

'  "What  we  really  want  is  a  complete  census  of  children  born 
of  marriages  between  the  deaf.  The  proportion  of  deaf  children 
to  hearing  children  would  then  give  us  the  probability  that  a 
child  so  born  would  be  deaf. 

'  In  your  memoir  upon  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  of 
the  human  race,  you  found  that  among  the  cases  received  into 
American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  124  had  both 
parents  deaf.  I  also  conclude  from  the'  table  in  Appendix  Z 
that  you  found  about  327  cases  of  marriages  between  deaf- 
mutes.  In  the  absence  of  more  complete  statistics  I  shall 
assume  that  the  ratio  of  deaf-mute  children,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  deaf-mutes,  as  collected  by  you,  to  the  number  of 
deaf  who  married  deaf-mutes  (654)  gives  a  rude  approximation 
to  the  required  probability  that  deaf-mute  parents  will  have 
deaf-mute  offspring  in  the  first  generation.  I  assume  this 
proportion  to  be  one-fifth. 

H 
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'  According  to  tlie  law  of  heredity,  the  probability  will  in- 
crease in  the  case  of  each  successive  generation.  In  the  absence 
of  any  exact  knowledge  of  this  law,  I  shall  assume  that  the  pro- 
bability of  deaf-mute  parents  having  deaf-mute  children  increases 
through  consecutive  generations  according  to  the  series 

5)    3>    2)    3)    4>  5) 

'Then  assuming  that  we  form  an  ideal  community  of  n  inter- 
married deaf-mutes,  that  in  each  generation  we  eliminate  from 
this  community  the  hearing  children,  and  add  n  deaf-mutes 
from  outside,  and  that  each  couple  has,  on  the  average,  two 
children  who  grow  up  and  marry,  the  number  of  the  community 
at  the  end  of  m  +  2  generation  will  be  given  by  the  series 

'The  series  within  parentheses  would  correspond  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community  who  were  more  likely  than  not  to 
have  deaf-mute  children.  In  this  case  the  formation  of  the  deaf 
variety  would  be  very  slow,  though  ultimately  it  would  be  quite 
sure.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  generation  we  should  have 
only  3-  deaf-mutes  more  likely  than  not  to  have  offspring  of  the 
same  kind ;  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  generation  about  f ;  but 
in  each  succeeding  generation  the  probability  of  deaf-mute 
offspring  would  go  on  increasing. 

'  Until  we  have  more  exact  statistics  of  heredity  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  jDOSsible  to  do  more  than  suj)pose  a  hy[Dothetical  case 
of  this  kind.  The  most  precise  statement  I  can  make  would  be 
in  the  following  form  : — 

'  1.  The  continual  intermarriage  of  deaf-mutes  through  suc- 
cessive generations  would  ultimately  result  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  deaf-mute  variety. 

'  2.  But  this  tendency  would  be  very  slow,  and  many  genera- 
tions would  have  to  pass  away  before  the  variety  would  be 
permanently  established. 

'  Yours  very  faithfully, 

'  Simon  Newcomb.' 
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From  Professor  W.  K.  BROOKS,  Professor  of  Morphology  in 
Join  Jlopldns  Universiti/,  Baltimore,  Med.,  and  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'  I  MUST  preface  tlie  discussion  of  this  subject  by  a  definition. 
An  inherited  characteristia  is  one  wliicli  tlie  organism  Las  de- 
rived from  the  fertilised  germ.  It  mayor  may  not  have  been 
manifested  by  the  parents  or  other  ancestors.  If  it  is  more 
common  among  either  the  ancestors,  or  the  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  of  the  organism,  than  it  is  in  the  race  at  large,  this 
fact  is  scientific  proof  that  it  is  an  inherited  characteristic 
according  to  the  definition,  for  the  germ  out  of  which  it  deve- 
loped is  its  only  bond  of  connection  with  its  collateral  relations 
or  its  ancestors. 

'  The  experience  of  all  breeders  of  domesticated  animals 
and  cultivated  plants  proves  that  only  two  conditions  are 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  race  or  breed  with  any 
designated  characteristic  : — 1st,  the  existence,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  permit  of  propagation  for  a  number  of  generations, 
without  interbreeding,  of  individuals  in  which  the  desired 
peculiarity  is  inherited ;  and  2nd,  the  rigorous  selection  for 
breeding,  generation  after  generation,  of  those  children  who 
inherit  the  designated  characteristic. 

'AH  experience  shows  that  if  the  peculiarity  is  inherited,  as 
the  word  is  defined  above — that  is,  if  the  organism  has  received 
it  from  the  fertilised  germ,  and  if  it  has  offspring  by  another 
organism  with  the  same  inherited  peculiarity,  the  progeny  of 
this  union  will  contain  a  marked  percentage  of  children  with 
the  same  peculiarity ;  and  that  this  percentage  will  increase 
rapidly  in  successive  generations,  and  will  soon  approximate  to 
100. 

'  Proof  of  this  statement  will  be  given  soon.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  to  point  out  that  a  congenital  peculiarity  is  not  necessarily 
an  inherited  peculiarity. 

'For  example,  so-called  congenital  deafness  in  human 
children  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :— 1st.  Cases  where 
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there  is  no  pi'edisposition  to  deafness,  and  where  the  hearing  is 
lost  by  accidents  after  birth,  but  before  the  time  when  normal 
children  manifest  consciousness  of  sounds.  2nd.  Cases  where 
there  is  no  predisposition  to  deafness,  but  where  hearing  is  lost 
by  accident  before  birth.  3rd.  Cases  where  there  is  an  in- 
herited predisposition  to  deafness.  4th.  Cases  where  actual 
deafness  is  inherited. 

'  These  four  classes  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  intrinsic 
evidence.  If,  however,  a  deaf  child  has  more  deaf  brothers  or 
sisters  or  cousins  or  ancestors  than  the  average  for  the  commu- 
nity, this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  scientific  evidence  that  it 
belongs  to  either  class  3  or  class  4. 

'  The  question  whether  classes  1  and  2  transmit  their  pecu- 
liarities by  inheritance  is  still  under  discussion,  and  much 
difierence  of  opinion  exists,  but  we  have  abundant  proof  that 
this  is  true  of  classes  3  and  4. 

*  It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  each  child  is 
descended  not  only  from  its  parents,  but  also  from  a  long  line 
of  more  remote  ancestors,  the  influence,  in  inheritance,  of  an 
abnormal  or  exceptional  parental  peculiarity  may  be  so  over- 
balanced by  the  influence  of  the  innumerable  series  of  normal 
ancestors  that  the  child  will  not  resemble  its  parents,  but  will 
tend  to  revert  to  the  normal  type, 

'This  is  undoubtedly  true  when  the  characteristic  is  not 
inherited  by  the  parent,  but  is  induced  by  other  influences.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  in  cases  where  both  parents  have  the  same 
inherited  peculiarity, 

'  It  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  a  child  is  descended  from 
remote  ancestors  as  distinguished  from  its  parents,  for  all  the 
matter  in  the  germ  comes  to  it  from  the  bodies  of  its  parents. 
If,  then,  each  parent  has  the  same  inherited  peculiarity — for 
example,  a  predisposition  to  deafness— this  signifies  that  the  sum 
or  resultant  of  the  combined  influence  of  their  ancestiy  tended 
to  this  result,  to  which  it  must  necessarily  tend  in  the  child  as 
well.  All  authorities  upon  inheritance  are  fully  agreed  that 
in  such  cases  the  child  is  enormously  more  likely  than  a  child 
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with  normal  parents  to  exhibit  and  to  transmit  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. 

'  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  authority  which  can  be 
quoted  as  apparently  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  Galton ; 
and  an  examination  of  his  paper  will,  I  think,  show  that  in 
this  case  the  opposition  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  that 
his  results  are  quite  reconcilable  with  the  view  which  has  been 
advocated  above. . 

'He  says  ("Nature,"  September  4,  1885),. "It  is  some  years 
since  I  made  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  in  the  produce 
of  seeds  of  different  sizes,  but  of  the  same  species.  .  .  .  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  offspring  did  not  tend 
to  resemble  their  parent  seeds  in  size,  but  to  be  always  more 
mediocre  than  they ;  to  be  smaller  than  they  if  the  parents 
were  large ;  to  be  larger  than  the  parents  if  the  parents  were 
very  small ; "  and  that  the  analysis  of  the  family  records  of 
heights  of  205  human  parents  and  930  children  fully  confirms 
and  goes  far  beyond  the  conclusions  obtained  from  seeds,  as  it 
gives  with  great  precision  and  unexpected  coherence  the 
numerical  value  of  the  regression  towards  mediocrity.  He  says 
that  this  regression  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  "  the 
child  inherits  partly  from  his  parents,  partly  from  his  ancestors. 
Speaking  generally,  the  farther  his  genealogy  goes  back,  the 
more  numerous  and  varied  will  his  ancestors  become,  until  they 
cease  to  differ  from  any  equally  numerous  sample  taken  at  hap- 
hazard from  the  race  at  large.  Their  mean  stature  will  then  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  race ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  mediocre." 
He  illustrates  this  by  comparing  the  result  of  the  combination 
in  the  child  of  the  mean  stature  of  the  race  with  the  peculiarities 
of  its  parents  to  the  result  of  pouring  a  uniform  proportion  of 
pure  water  into  a  vessel  of  wine.  It  dilutes  the  wine  to  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  its  original  strength,  whatever  that  strength  may 
have  been. 

'  He  then  goes  on  to  the  deduction  that  the  law  of  regression 
to  the  type  of  the  race  "  tells  heavily  against  the  full  hereditary 
transmission  of  any  rare  and  valuable  gift,  as  only  a  few  of  the 
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many  cliildren  would  resemble  tlie  parents.  The  more  excep- 
tional the  gift  the  more  exceptional  will  be  the  good  fortune  of 
a  parent  who  has  a  son  who  equals,  and  still  more  if  he  has  a 
son  who  suqDasses  him.  The  law  is  even-handed  ;  it  levies  the 
same  heavy  succession  tax  on  the  transmission  of  badness  as 
well  as  goodness.  If  it  discourages  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions of  gifted  parents  that  their  children  will  inherit  all  their 
powers,  it  no  less  discountenances  extravagant  fears  that  they 
will  inherit  all  their  weaknesses  and  diseases.  .  .  .  Let  it  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  figures  invalidate  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  that  the  children  of  a  gifted  pair  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  gifted  than  the  children  of  a  mediocre  pair  ;  what 
it  asserts  is  that  the  ablest  of  the  children  of  one  gifted  pair  is 
not  likely  to  be  as  gifted  as  the  ablest  of  all  the  children  of 
many  mediocre  pairs." 

'  Interesting  and  valuable  as  these  results  from  the  study  of 
stature  are,  a  little  examination  will  show  that  they  have  no 
application  to  the  case  stated  above  ;  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  if  Galton  had  studied  by  themselves  the  cases  where 
the  parents  were  alike  in  stature,  both  short  or  both  tall,  and 
had  picked  out  from  among  these  the  ones  where  the  excep- 
tional stature  was  due  to  the  same  peculiarity — for  example,  a 
very  long  femur — and  if  from  among  these  he  had  again  selected 
those  in  which  each  parent  had  relatives  with  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, he  would  have  obtained  a  very  different  result. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  an  hereditary  peculiarity — that  is,  one 
which  is  shared  by  other  members  of  the  family — often  shows  an 
astonishing  tendency  to  persist  in  later  generations,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  time  it  has  already  persisted,  and  that,  too, 
when  one  of  the  parents  in  each  generation  is  normal. 

'  Of  this  a  most  remarkable  illustration  may  be  found  on 
page  30  of  Professor  Bell's  memoir  on  "  The  Formation  of  a 
Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race." 

'  In  the  H.  family  of  Kentucky  two  brothers  and  a  sister  in- 
herited from  their  parents  a  common  predisposition  towards 
deafness,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  all  became  an- 
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cestors  of  congenital  deaf-mutes,  altliough  only  one  of  them  was 
deaf. 

'  We  have  no  information  regarding  the  first  generation— 
the  parents— although  they  were  probably  not  deaf.  In  the 
second  generation  one  of  the  three  children  was  deaf.  In  the 
third  generation  all  the  grandchildren  were  deaf  In  the  fourth 
generation  the  records  are  incomplete,  but  all  the  children  which 
are  known,  sis  in  number,  are  deaf. 

'  In  the  fifth  generation  selection  was  introduced,  as  three  of 
the  children  married  deaf-mutes.  The  records  are  very  incom- 
plete, but  of  the  six  descendants  known  one  is  deaf. 

'  This  remarkable  case  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  it 
seems  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  an  inherited  peculiarity  the 
tendency  of  the  children  to  resemble  their  parents  may  be 
vastly  greater  than  their  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  type 
of  the  race,  even  when  there  is  no  selection  and  one  of  the 
parents  in  each  generation  is  normal. 


First  generation  . 

No  information  concerning  their  hearing 

Second  generation , 

Son  deaf 

Daughter  hear- 
ing 

Daughter  hearing 

Third  generation  . 

Seven  deaf  chil- 
dren 

Two  deaf  chil- 
dren 

Two  deaf  song 

Fourth  generation . 

No  information 
conceriiing  the 
descendants 

One    child  had 
two  deaf  chil- 
di'eu ;  no  infor- 
mation con- 
cerning the 
other 

One  son  did  not  marry ;  the 
other  had  two  deaf  daughters, 
D',  D-,  and  one  deaf  sou,  S. 

Fifth  generation 

No  information 

No  information 

D' 
Married 
a  deaf 
man 

One  deaf 
son 

D= 
Married 
a  deaf 
man 

No  chil- 
dren 

S 

Married  a 
deaf  woman 

Five  hearing 
.  children 

In  this  case 
the  mother 
is  not  known 
to  have  in- 
herited deaf- 
ness 

I  find  among  the  notes  which  Professor  Bell  has  kindly 
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placed  in  my  hands  another  instructive  case.  0.  H.  was  the 
only  deaf  child  in  a  family  of  11  children.  He  had  4  children, 
2  of  them  deaf,  and  3  grandchildren,  2  of  them  deaf,  so  that 
the  relative  predisposition  of  his  parents,  himself,  and  his 
children  to  transmit  deafness  may  be  represented  by  the  series 
of  fractions,  -pV,  ^,  #  =      -i  i- 

'I15   3J   3        3  3J   333   3  3* 

'  These  facts,  and  many  more  which  might  be  quoted  from 
our  stock  of  information  regarding  domesticated  animals,  show 
that  hereditary  peculiarities  are  often  very  persistent,  inde- 
pendently of  selection,  and  the  experience  of  all  breeders  shows 
that  this  tendency  is  greatly  intensified  when  both  parents  have 
the  same  inherited  peculiarity, 

'  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  is  also  well  known,  and 
proved  by  many  observations,  that  the  noi-mal  or  type  to  which 
the  average  children  of  exceptional  parents  tend  to  revert  may 
itself  be  rapidly  modified  in  any  desired  direction. 

'  In  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  following  experiments  in 
selection  by  Fritz  MuUer  (Ein  Zuchtungsversuch  an  Mais. 
Kosmos,  1886,  2,  1,  p.  22). 

'  Yellow  corn  is  very  variable  in  many  respects.  The 
number  of  rows  of  kernels  on  the  cob  is  usually  from  8  to  16, 
cobs  with  10  or  12  rows  being  the  most  common,  while  one 
with  18  or  20  rows  is  very  seldom  found.  After  searching 
through  several  hundred  cobs,  Fr.  Miiller  found  one  ear  with 
18  rows,  but  none  with  more. 

'  In  1867  he  sowed,  at  different  times,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  crossing,  (1)  seed  from  the  cob  with  18  rows;  (2) 
the  seed  from  the  finest  16-rowed  ear;  and  (3)  the  seed  from 
the  finest  14-rowed  ear.  In  1868  he  sowed  (1)  seed  fr-om  a 
16-rowed  ear  which  had  grown  from  seed  from  a  16-rowed 
ear;  (2)  seed  from  an  18-rowed  ear  from  16-rowed  seed;  and 
(3)  seed  from  an  18-rowed  ear  from  18-rowed  seed.  In  1869 
he  sowed  (1)  seed  from  an  18-rowed  ear  with  18-rowed  parents 
and  grandparents;  (2)  seed  from  a  20-rowed  ear  with  18-rowed 
parents  and  grandparents ;  and  (3)  seed  from  a  22-rowed  ear 
from  seed  from  an  18-rowed  ear  produced  from  seed  from  a 
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table. 


1867 

1868. 

1869. 

Number  of  rows  on  cob  from 
whicli  seed  were  taken 

14 

16 

18 

16 
16 

16 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
20 

16 
18 
22 

Total  number  of  cobs  produced 

658 

385 

205 

1,789 

262 

46p 

2,486 

740 

373 

8-rowed  cobs    .      .      .  ■ 
10-rowed  cobs  .... 
12-rowed  cobs  .... 
14-rowed  cobs  .... 
16-rowed  cobs  .... 
18-rowed  cobs  .... 
20-roweil  cobs  .... 
22-rowed  cobs  .... 
26-rowed  cobs  .... 

% 
•3 
14-4 
48-0 
35-6 
3-2 
•5 

% 

3- 

■  22-8 
48-6 
18'7 
6-8 
•1 

% 
•5 
1- 

13- 
37-8 
34-6 
13'6 
•3 
•3 

% 
•1 
1-4 
22-6 
48-5 
22-2 
4-9 
•3 

% 

•8 

14-5 
46-7 
23-7 
12-3 
1-2 
•8 

% 

■2 
7-8 

35-4 
33-8 
18-2 
4,-4 
-3 

% 

•1 

61 
37-3 
33-5 
18-6 

3-9 
•5 

% 

6-1 
28-5 
41-6 
20-2 

2-8 
-8 

% 

2-7 
25-3 
41-8 
24-1 

4-8 

1- 
•5 

Average  .... 

12-61 

14-G8 

14-9 

14-15 

14-39 

15-52 

15-57 

15-70 

16-15 

'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  ears  with 
few  rows  decreases  very  rapidly  in  plants  grown  from  seed  taken 
from  ears  with  many  rows,  and  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
rows  on  the  ear  from  which  the  seed  is  taken  the  smaller  is  the 
number  of  ears  produced  with  a  small  number  of  rows.    It  is 
also  plain  that,  as  the  number  of  rows  on  the  ear  from  which 
the  seed  was  taken  increases,  the  number  of  ears  produced  with 
a  large  number  of  rows  increases,  and  that  we  have  in  each  case 
a  very  considerable  number  of  ears  which  equal  their  parents 
and  a  few  which  excel  them,  even  when  the  parent  seeds  are  far 
beyond  the  maximum  for  all  ordinary  corn.    Fritz  Miiller  says 
he  has  never,  under  ordinary  conditions,  except  in  three  in- 
stances, found  an  ear  with  more  than  18  rows,  and  Darwin  puts 
the  maximum  at  20  rows ;  yet  we  have  among  the  children  of 
seed  from  a  22-rowed  ear  no  less  than  4-8  per  cent.,  or  18  ears 
out  of  373,  with  20  rows,  and  one  ear  out  of  373  with  26  rows, 
and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  number  of  children  which  equal 
their  parents  increases  in  each  case  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion. 

'Thus  the  seed  planted  in  1867  from  an  18-rowed  ear  pro- 
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duced  12-6  %  of  18-rowed  children.  The  18-rowed  ear  planted 
in  1868  from  an  18-rowed  parent  produced  18-2  %  of  18-rowed 
children,  and  the  18-rowed  seed  planted  in  1869  from  18-rowed 
parents  and  grandparents  produced  18-6  %  of  18-rowed  children. 
The  series  is  12-6  %,  18-2  %,  18-6  %. 

'  The  rapid  change  which  took  place  in  the  "  type  "  after  only 
three  years  of  selection  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  dominant  number  of  rows  at  each  sowing,  and 
also  the  percentage  of  ears  which  had  this  number : — 

1867.  12  rows,  48  %.  1868.  14  iwa,  .35-4  %. 

1867.  14   „    48-6%.  1869.  14   „  37'3%. 

1867.  14    „     37-8%.  1869.  16    „  41-6%. 

1868.  14   „    48-5%.  1869.  16   „  41-8%. 

'  The  minimum  for  the  third  generation  is  equal  to  the  mean 
for  the  first;  the  mean  for  the  third  generation,  16  rows,  is 
very  near  the  maximum  for  ordinary  corn,  and  the  maximum 
for  the  third  generation  is  far  beyond  the  maximum  for  the 
grandparents. 

'  I  believe  that  a  deaf  race  might  be  produced  under  less 
rigorous  conditions  than  those  which  I  have  stated  on  the  first 
page,  but  I  am  sure  all  authorities  will  agree  that  if  these  con- 
ditions are  given  the  result  will  be  as  certain  as  any  result  can 
be  which  involves  the  phenomena  of  life.  These  are  always  so 
extremely  complex  that  categorical  answers  to  definite  problems 
are  seldom  possible.' 
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IV.  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Views  exp-essecl  by  SiiiKrintenclents  and  Frind;pals  of  American 
and  Canadian  Schools  for  tlie  Deaf  in  ansiver  to  a  Circular 
Letter  of  Liqtdry. 

1.    AMERICAN  ASYLUM,  HAETFOED. 

'  I  give  you  statistics  so  far  as  I  have  time  to  got  them 
accurately.  For  the  last  three  years  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
our  pupils  have  been  taught  articulation  than  formerly,  and  a 
large  share  of  those  not  taught  now  are  those  who  entered 
before  that  date.  Of  the  57  pupils  who  have  entered  our 
school  in  the  last  three  years  only  thirteen  were  dropped  as 
showing  too  little  ability  or  aptness  in  the  line  of  articulation 
and  lip-reading  to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue  their  in- 
struction in  those  branches,  though  some  of  them  are  excellent 
scholars. 

'  From  experience  here  and  repeated  examinations  of  the 
work  in  oral  schools  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  the  combined 
system  accomplishes  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

'  Job  Williams,  Principal.' 


2.    NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

Chauncey  N.  Brainard,  Superintendent,  Isaac  L.  Peet, 
Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2, 
1888. 


3.   PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

'  The  combined  system  has  no  place  in  our  school  at  present. 
Our  pupils  are  taught  either  orally  or  manually.  ...   I  believe 
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in  oral  insfruction  (separate  oral)  for  all  deaf  children  who  can 
be  successfully  instructed  by  that  method,  and  in  sign  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  cannot. 

'  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  PrincipaV 


4.    KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION,  DANVILLE. 

'  I  think  in  all  cases  possible  articulation  should  be  taught 
when  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pupils  will  improve  sufficiently 
to  render  it  of  practical  benefit  to  them  in  after  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  that  the  semi-mutes  and  a  few  of  the  excep- 
tionally bright  congenitally  deaf,  in  the  proportion  of  about  15 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  all  that  can  be  successfully 
educated  by  this  method. 

'  W.  K.  Argo,  Superintendent.' 


5.    OHIO  INSTITUTION. 

'  Just  now  I  am  veiy  full  of  work  arranging  for  examinations 
and  the  close  of  school.  I  will  endeavour  to  have  the  work  done 
for  you  soon. 

'  Amasa'  Pratt,  Sitjjerintendent.' 
"No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


6.  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  at 
this  institution  could  be  educated  by  the  articulation  method.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  "combined  system"  is  nob  practicable. 
Children  who  are  taught  by  the  articulation  method  should  be 
kept  away  from  sign  schools  if  possible.  In  the  case  of  semi- 
mutes  the  articulation  is  useful,  even  in  such  schools  as  this, 
in  enabling  the  pupil  to  retain  what  power  of  speech  he  pos- 
sesses upon  entrance,  and  to  help  him  in  learning  to  read  from 
the  lips ;  for  congenital  mutes  it  is,  we  may  say,  useless.  1 
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intend  to  make  an  effort  to  induce  the  three  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  to  establish  a  branch  school  at 
Winchester,  let  us  say,  to  which  pupils  from  each  of  the  States 
named  can  be  sent,  and  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  in 
articulation,  and  by  means  of  articulation  alone,  being  satisfied, 
as  I  said  above,  that  no  deaf-mute  who  is  permitted  to  run  with 
other  mutes  out  of  school,  using  signs  as  their  sole  means  of 
communication,  will  ever  profit  much  by  instruction  in  articula- 
tion wMcb  is  given  only  for  a  brief  period  in  each  day  (from  ^ 
to  1  hour),  while  the  rest  of  the  24  hours  is  spent  either  in  a 
sign  class  or  in  company  with  deaf-mutes  who  use  signs  alone  as 
a  means  of  communication.  Understand  that  I  speak  here  only 
of  what  I  have  observed  in  this  school  in  the  course  of  the  last 
14  years.  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  issue  with  the  advocates 
of  the  so-called  "  combined  "  system.  They  are  welcome  to  their 
opinion  and  I  claim  to  be  entitled  to  mine,  and  I  believe  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  I  can  establish  mine  so  far  as  tMs  school 
is  concerned. 

'Thomas  S.  Doyle,  Principal.' 


7.    INDIANA  INSTITUTION. 

Eli  P.  Baker,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


8.    TENNESSEE  SCHOOL. 

'  We  believe  that  putting  semi-deaf  pupils  in  the  "  articu- 
lation" or  "oral"  class  teaches  children  to  discriminate  between 
the  sounds  of  different  words,  or  that  such  training  improves  the 
hearing,  which  we  regard  as  one  and  the  same  thing  in  results. 

'Thomas  L.  Moses,  Principal.' 
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9.    NOETII  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION. 

W.  J,  Yonng,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


10.    ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION. 

'  All  pupils  on  entering  tlie  institution  are  examined  and 
tried,  to  ascertain  tliose  who  give  promise  of  doing  well  in 
articulation.  .  .  .  Articulation  is  not  used  as  the  sole  means  of 
instruction  in  any  case,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  one  of 
the  means  of  instruction.  The  number  varies  as  pupils  improve. 

'Philip  G.  Gillett,  Superinte7idenL' 


11.    GEORGIA  INSTITUTION. 

'  We  have  always  tried  to  improve  the  speech  of  those  who 
come  to  us  having  the  ability  to  use  spoken  language  to  even  a 
very  limited  extent.  .  .  .  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  relating  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Commission. 

'  W.  0.  Connor,  PrineipaL' 


12.    SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION. 

N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 

13.    MISSOURI  INSTITUTION. 
William  D.  Kerr,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 

U.    LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION. 
John  Jastremski,  Superintendent.    No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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15.    WISCONSIN  SCHOOL. 

'  In  regard  to  methods  of  instruction,  I  believe  that  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  articulation  should  be  closely  adhered  to  in  all 
cases  where  oral  instruction  is  imparted,  and  in  cases  where 
pupils  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  oral  method  in  being 
taught,  I  would  place  them  in  classes  taught  by  the  manual 
method,  by  spelling  and  writing.  I  regard  the  combined 
method  as  the  best  for  all  cases,  and  consider  manual  instruc- 
tion a  necessity  for  the  great  majority  of  deaf-mutes. 

'John  W.  Swiler,  Superintendent.' 


16.    MICHIGAN  SCHOOL. 

M.  T.  Gass,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


17.    MISSISSIPPI  INSTITUTION. 

'I  am  satisfied  we  do  not  have  enough  teachers  in  our 
institutions  for  the  number  of  pupils.  The  smaller  our  classes, 
the  better  the  results.  While  it  might  seem  extravagant  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  employ  a  teacher  for  every  5  or  10 
pupils,  yet  if  such  a  teacher  is  competent  and  faithful  it  would 
not  be  many  years  before  the  Government  would  be  repaid  in  a 
large  ratio  by  the  intelligent  productive  powqr  of  the  pupils. 

'  J.  E.  DoBYNS,  Superintendent.' 


18.    IOWA  INSTITUTION. 

Henry  W.  Eothert,  Superintendent,  G.  L.  WyckofF,  Prin- 
cipal.   No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2 
1888. 
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19.    TEXAS  ASYLUM. 

W.  H.  Kendall,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
tliis  question. 


20.    COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President. 

'  (A.)  Kendall  School.  I  think  that  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet's 
statements  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  render  anything  I  might 
say  in  the  same  connection  superfluous. 

'James  Denison,  Principal.'' 

(B.)  National  College.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President.  State- 
ment made  to  Eoyal  Commission,  1887. 


21.    ALABAMA  INSTITUTION. 

Jos.  H.  Johnson,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


22.    CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION. 

Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 


23.    KANSAS  INSTITUTION. 

'  My  belief,  after  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  deaf,  and  after  having  made  the  methods  used  in 
our  American  institutions  a  careful  study,  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  methods,  or  combination  of  methods,  is  that 
the  ideal  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  the  one 
where  it  is  practicable  to  put  into  use  both  the  sign,  pure  oral, 
and  auricular  methods.  To  do  this  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
success,  however,  necessarily  involves  a  very  small  number  of 
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pupils  to  each  teacher,  and  is  therefore  in  most  cases  im- 
practicable. 

'  S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent.' 


24.    LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MAEY'S,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  this  question. 


25.    MINNESOTA  SCHOOL. 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  at  public  expense,  where  from  seven  to  ten  years  are 
allowed  for  this  purpose,  the  combined  or  eclectic  system  suc- 
ceeds in  more  cases  than  the  oral.  The  oral  system  does  fail 
in  giving  the  necessary  discipline  and  education  for  citizenship 
where  the  combined  system  succeeds.  No  conscientious  man  can 
consistently  use  the  precious  time  of  youth,  and  expend  public 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  lad  an  accomplishment  liable 
to  fall  into  disuse  in  a  few  years,  when  he  can  in  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  means,  give  a  much  better  mental  and  moral 
training  without  the  accomplishment  of  very  imperfect  and  often 
unintelligible  speech.  Both  systems  are  valuable,  and  neither 
is  to  be  discarded  entirely. 

'  J.  L.  NoYES,  Superintendent.' 


26,  INSTITUTION  FOE  IMPEOVED  INSTEUCTION,  NEW 

YOEK  CITY. 

D.  Greenberger,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

27.    CLAEKE  INSTITUTION. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
subject. 

1 
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28.   ARKANSAS  INSTITUTE. 

F.  D.  Clarke,  PrinciiDal,  expresses  no  oiDinion  upon  this 
question. 


29.    MARYLAND  SCHOOL. 
'  I  could  not,  without  taking  more  time  than  would  be  allow- 
able, submit  anything  under  the  fourth  heading,  and  doubt 
whether  I  could  add  anything  to  the  common  stock  on  this 
point. 

'  Charles  W.  Ely,  PrincijMl.' 


30.    NEBRASKA  INSTITUTE. 

John  A.  Gillespie,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


31.    HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Sarah  Fuller,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


32.    ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE,  FORDHAM,  N.Y. 

Madame  Ernestine  Nardin,  President,  expresses  no  opinion 
upon  this  question. 

.  33.    WEST  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL. 
'     H.  B.  Gilkeson,  Principal.   No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


3L    OREGOK"  SCHOOL. 
P.  S;  Knight,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question; 
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35.    MARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  COLOURED 
DEAF-MUTES. 

F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


36.    COLORADO  INSTITUTE. 

JoKnE.  Eay,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  tliie. 
question."  ; 

37.    CHICAGO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

[The  Principal  of  these  affiliated  schools,  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Emery,  has  forwarded  a  number  of  printed  pamphlets  contain- 
ing his  views  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  These 
have  been  bound  into  one  volume  marked  '  Emery  Pamphlets.' 

The  following  extracts  are  passages  from  Mr.  Emery's  pam- 
phlets which  he  marked  as  expressing  his  ideas.  Mr.  Emery  is 
himself  deaf,  and  was  educated  in  one  of  our  institutions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  expression  '  oral  children '  refers  to 
ordinary  hearing  and  speaking  children,  and  not  to  deaf  children 
taught  orally.  And  '  oral  schools '  are  ordinary  public  schools 
for  hearing  children,  and  not  schools  for  the  deaf  on  the  oral 
plan.— A.  G.  B.] 

EXTEACTS. 

From  PamiMet  No.  L— 'A  Plea  for  Early  Mute  Education, 
Deaf-mute  Day  Schools,  and  the  Objections  to  them 
Answered.' 

'  Aside  from  the  State  schools,  every  town  and  city  that  can 
muster  five  deaf-mute  children  of  school  age  should  have  a  deaf- 
mute  department  connected  with  its  town  or  city  school,  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Board  and  supported  out  of  the  school 
fund ;  and  arrangements  should  also  be  made  to  send  such 
children  to  the  nearest  State  school,  after  three  to  five  years  of 
instruction  in  the  day  school,  if  the  State  school  is  within  easy 
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reach,  (not  over  one  hundred  miles  at  most).  But  if  not,  and 
the  city  and  adjoining  counties  have  about  300,000  inhabitants, 
they  should  have  an  institution  of  their  own.  The  day  school 
system  can  be  kept  up  till  it  has  two  or  three  classes  of  eight  or 
ten  pupils  each,  then  the  city  should  have  a  regularly  organised 
institution.  Hence,  all  those  cities  like  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  Quincy,  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Savannah,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette, 
Logansport,  and  other  cities,  should  by  all  means  have  day 
schools  and  a  mute  high  school  of  their  own. 

'  The  high  schools  should  be  located  in  a  healthy  suburb, 
and  should  allow  those  pupils  living  in  the  city  who  desire  to 
go  borne  at  the  close  of  school  on  Fridays  and  return  on  Mon- 
days to  do  so,  in  order  to  save  that  much  of  boarding  expense 
to  the  State,  and  also  that  the  children  may  be  more  or  less 
under  the  direct  home  and  parental  influences  and  prevented 
from  being  entirely  weaned  from  the  same. 

'  A  deaf-mute  taken  from  all  the  good  influences  of  a  home, 
and  thrust  into  a  crowd  of  fellows  of  misfortune  like  himself,  in 
an  elegant  and  imposing  building,  and  suhjeded  to  a  change  of 
habits  and  exercises  almost  if  not  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  a 
home,  is  sure  to  acquire  hahits,  tastes,  and  ideas  that  render  him 
shiftless,  capi-icious,  and  visiona/ry  in  after  life. 

'  The  carrying  out  of  false  ideas  narrows  the  educational 
chances  of  the  mutes,  and  limits  their  acquirements  to  one-fourth, 
if  that  much,  to  what  is  given  oral  children.  The  very  reverse 
should  be  the  idea  and  the  aim.  To  gives  mutes  the  most 
varied,  the  broadest,  and  the  largest  possible  school  training, 
with  the  least  amount  of  State  boarding,  should  be  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  all  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  mutes.  This 
should  also  be  the  aim  and  acts  of  the  State.  It  savours  more 
of  true  benevolence  than  sailing  under  the  cloak  of  charity,  which 
is  a  farce,  a  fraud ! 

'  The  common  school  law  only  limits  the  schooling  of  oral 
children  from  six  to  twenty-one — i.e.  as  a  free  gift,  it  schools 
them  FIFTEEN  YEARS.    In  the  mute  State  schools  the  pupils 
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formerly  got  only  five  years  from  their  A  B  0  to  graduation  . 
By  what  authority  and  moral  right  the  State  or  Trustees  of  mute 
schools  can  limit  the  mutes  to  only  five  years,  or  a  day  less  than 
allowed  oral  children,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  unless  it 
be  the  great  cost.of  boarding.  In  some  of  the  mute  schools  the 
time  has  been  lengthened  to  eight  and  ten  years,  which  is  an 
advance  in  justice  ;  but  as  the  mute  needs  a  schooling  far  more 
than  an  oral  child,  he  should  not  be  limited  to  a  less  length  of 
time.  His  boarding  should  never  be  subtracted  from  his  school 
time  at  all.  Every  mute  has  a  just  moral  claim  to  at  least  fif- 
teen full  school  years  of  instruction,  and  no  State  or  Trustees 
have  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  shorten  the  time  a  single  day. 
It  is  not  only  grossly  unjust,  but  also  unconstitutional,  to  legis- 
late away  a  single  day  from  the  mute's  moral  right  to  schooling. 
The  Legislature  or  Trustees  may,  if  they  choose,  lengthen  the 
time,  but  they  can  never  curtail  it. 

'  But  as  it  is  a  moral  and  social  disaster  to  take  a  mute  away 
from  home,  and  from  the  entire  control  of  parents  and  home 
influences,  from  ten  years  old  till  he  is  fifteen  or  twenty,  some 
auxiliary  plan  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  this  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, if  not  altogether,  and  to  give  him  an  earlier  start  and  a 
larger  privilege,  equal  to  that  of  oral  children  at  least,  from  six 
to  twenty-one  years.  In  some  of  the  boarding  mute  schools 
they  have  been  admitting  mutes  as  young  as  seven  or  eight,  but 
the  experiment  seems  to  have  proved  a  failure,  not  because  the 
children  were  too  young  to  learn,  but  because  too  young  for  the 
rules  and  military-like  care  of  such  schools,  and  the  Trustees  in 
some  iustances  have  revoked  the  terms  of  admission  back  to  ten 
years.  While  this  is  just  one  way,  it  is  unjust  another.  For  a 
child  that  is  a  mute  should  receive  attention  in  the  educational 
line,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  moment  it  becomes  deaf;  and  not 
be  left  to  ignorance,  sensuality,  till  ten  years  old.  Schooling  a 
piute  at  home  is  a  splendid  preventive  of  indolency  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  thus  bars  the  mutes  from  the  tendency  to  stupid- 
ness,  blank  ignorance,  sensuality,  &c.,  that  they  acquii-e  by  being 
neglected  after  six  years  of  age  till  ten  or  twelve,  and  which 
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gives  so  much  trouble  when  they  do  enter  school,  and  takes  so 
much  valuable  time  to  start  them  in  book  learning,  and  break 
them  of  bad  habits. 

'General  Eaton  says,  on  page  ccxii  of  his  report  for 
1881  :— 

'  "  The  education  of  the  deaf-mute  child  should  be  commenced 
in  the  home  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  He  should  be 
encouraged  in  all  active  exercises,  since  they  occupy  his  mind 
and  strengthen  his  body.  He  should  be  shown  novel  and  inte- 
resting objects,  that  his  powers  of  observation  may  be  quickened 
and  his  mind  furnished  with  material  for  thought.  The  finger 
al23hahet,  simple  writing  and  drawing,  and  the  meaning  of  figures 
may  be  taught  by  parents  or  by  older  brothers  or  sisters.  Above 
all,  the  moral  education  of  the  child  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
his  future  acquirements  depend  largely  upon  it.  .  .  .  As  the 
deaf  child  has  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
obtaining  an  education,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  placed  in  the 
way  of  his  entrance  upon  school-life  at  as  early  an  age  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable." 

'  The  mute  day  school  seems  to  meet  this  want  quite  well. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  take  the  child  away  from  home 
except  during  school  days— 9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.— and  leave  him  to 
live  and  board  with  his  parents,  and  be  under  their  entire  con- 
trol, the  same  as  oral  children.  In  the  second  place,  it  admits 
him  when  he  is  six  years  old,  and  CANNOT  stop  him  till  he  gra- 
duates, be  it  fifteen  or  more  years.  In  the  third  place,  it  costs 
the  State  nothing  for  board. 

'  True,  this  may  not  be  done  for  all  of  the  mutes,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  as  to  how  the  isolated  mutes  should  be  provided 
for.  As  for  those  living  in  a  city,  we  have  already  explained 
the  way  for  them. 

'  Schools  similar  to  those  in  Chicago  have  been  established 
in  London,  and  placed  by  the  School  Board  under  the  supervision 
of  Eev.  William  Stainer.  In  order  to  extend  their  benefits, 
homes  have  been  opened  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
children  living  at  a  distance.  An  account  of  these  homes 
says  : — 
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'  "Mr  Stainer,  aided  by  benevolent  friends,  Has'  opened  at 
two  or  tliree  points  near  the  schools  'ladies'  Christian  homes  ' 
where  the  children  are  brought  together  and  provided  with 
board  and  lodgings  from  Monday  until  Friday,  returning  to  their 
homes  for  Saturday  and  Sunday.    Each  home  has  accommoda- 
tion for  forty  children,  and  they  are  received  as  young  as  four 
years  of  age.   Their  parents  pay  the  cost  of  their  food.  Besides 
the  weekly  boarders,  there  are  some  children  who,  having  no 
homes  of  their  own,  are  placed  in  these  establishments  as  per- 
manent boarders  by  boards  of  guardians,  the  Eoyal  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  benevolent  individuals.  The 
advantage  of  the  homes  is  not  only  that  chUdren  living  at  a 
distance  are  brought  near  to  the  schools,  but  also  that  out  of 
school  hours  they  are  surrounded  with  educational  and  moral 
influences,  while  still  maintaining  their  family  relations  and 
home  ties  by  weekly  visits."  '—[From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
ofMucation,  1881.] 

'  Objections  to  Mute  Bay  Schools  Answered. 

'The  first,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  these 
schools  is,  that  regular  attendance  is  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  unreliableness  of  continual  good  weather. 

'  True,  these  day-schools,  like  the  oral  common  schools,  are 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  weather.  On  this  account  they 
cannot  be  as  regularly  attended  as  the  State  boarding-schools — 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  Yet  they  (mute  day-schools)  are 
as  regularly  attended  as  the  oral  schools.  Because  storms  or 
very  bad  weather  interrupt  the  regular  attendance  of  oral 
schools,  is  that  a  good  reason  against  their  existence,  and 
a  proof  that  they  should  exist,  or  that  they  should  exist 
only  as  boarding-schools  ?  Our  mute  day  pupils  are  just  as 
anxious  to  attend  these  day-schools  as  the  boarding-school 
pupils  are  to  get  back  to  school  at  the  close  of  their  vacation, 
and  for  the  same  reason  too  ! — and  this  during  bad  weather 
also.     We   are   often   amazed  at  their   regular  attendance 
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during  inclement  weather.  If  they  do  now  and  then  miss  a 
day  on  account  of  bad  weather,  it  does  not  always  detract 
trom  their  school-room  progress.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
whets  their  mental  appetite.  The  home  jars,  street  sights  and 
episodes,  and  their  contact  with  people,  &c.,  not  only  increases 
their  stock  of  general  knowledge,  but  also  their  desire  for 
learning.  The  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  day-school,  Mr.  D.  A. 
Simpson,  presents  many  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  best  for 
deaf  children  to  remain  at  home  during  their  school  days  and 
answers  the  objections  to  day-schools  as  follows,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  page  ccxi  of  Report  of  1881  :— 

'  "  The  only  strong  point  which  opponents  of  day-schools 
can  advance  is  the  difficulty  of  classification  of  pupils  and  the 
large  percentage  of  daily  absence  from  school.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  some  of  the  very  important  advantages  which  a 
day-school  has  over  a  State  institution  more  than  compensate 
for  this  difficulty  of  classification,  and,  as  to  absence  from  school, 
it  is  not  at  all  true,  as  far  as  the  St.  Louis  day-school  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  percentage  of  daily  absence  is  large.  Here, 
with  forty-one  pupils  enrolled,  the  average  daily  absences  do 
not  often  exceed  four,  less  than  one  from  each  class." 

'  Is  not  this  very  objection  also  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  hetter  health,  caused  by  the  daily  exercises  of  a  "long,  free 
run "  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school  in  the  open  air, 
than  that  of  the  boarding-school  pupils? — not  only  of  stronger 
physical  health,  but  also  dearer  and  stronger  mental  powers  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  more  children  are  broken  down,  and  the  germs 
of  consumption  planted,  by  too  close  and  long  confinement,  than 
by  outdoor  exposures  ?  Compare  the  pupils  of  a  day-school  and 
those  of  a  boarding-school  as  to  health  and  mental  vigour,  and 
see  if  this  is  not  so.  We  are  not  here  contending  against  board- 
ing-schools as  such  at  all ;  at  least  not  against  small  ones,  if  the 
children  are  under  no  military-like  rules,  and  who  have  more 
open-air  and  home-like  freedom  than  can  be  allowed  in  large 
boarding-schools.  Again,  is  not  this  objection  to  day-schools, 
on  account  of  irregular  attendance,  more  than  overbalanced  in 
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the  instructing  and  training  of  mute  children  some  three  or  four 
years  earlier  than  they  are  in  boarding-schools  ? — and  that,  too, 
though  the  instruction  on  this  account  may  not  be  quite  so  good. 
Is  not  this  early,  though  ever  so  irregular,  teaching  of  mutes, 
worth  something  as  a  preventive  against  many  bad  habits  and 
blanJc  mental  crusting,  or  spiritual  blindness  and  mental  callous- 
ness, so  common  with  mutes  who  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  unschooled  till  nine,  ten,  or  more  years  old  ?  The 
school  year  of  many  of  the  State  mute  schools  runs  from  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  to  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June,  or  thirty-eight  weeks.  Five  days  in  school  each  week 
makes  190  school  days :  this,  on  a  ten  years'  course,  which  is 
the  longest  time  in  any  State  schools,  makes  1,900  school  days; 
and  in  those  of  eight  years'  course,  1,520  school-room  days, 

'  In  the  day-schools,  the  school  year  has  forty  weeks — or  200 
school  days — and  from  six  years  old  to  twenty-one  gives  the 
mutes  FIFTEEN  YEAES  !  or  3,000  school  days ! !  If  he  averages 
one  day  each  week  for  absence  on  account  of  bad  weather,  which 
is  a  large  allowance,  it  will  leave  him  2,400  days  in  school,  and 
500  days,  or  two  and  a  half  years,  longer  than  the  ten-year 
course  ;  and  880  days,  or  four  years,  more  than  the  eight-year 
course  !   What  now  has  become  of  the  objection  ? 

'  Besides  the  fact  that  the  mute's  boarding  at  home  forces 
his  folks  to  learn  to  talk  with  him  in  his  easy,  natural,  and  quick 
way,  which  is  far  better  and  easier  in  most  cases  than  to  force 
him  to  lose  much  valuable  school  time  in  learning  articulation,  it 
also  more  or  less  educates  the  jpuhlic  in  the  mute's  peculiar 
characteristics  and  his  language.  This  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  mute.  For  it  is  not  after  all  the  mode  or  manner  by  which 
the  mute  carries  on  communication,  as  it  is  the  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  mutes  by  the  public.  Where  mutes  are 
well  known  by  the  public,  especially  mutes  of  good  morals,  they 
have  far  less  trouble  to  get  along,  and  in  communication  by 
signs,  than  they  do  where  they  are  strangers  or  people  do  not 
know  much  about  them.  While  we  are  not  opposed  to  mute 
institutions  for  the  country  mutes,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  institu- 
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tion-juutes  too  often  get  entirely  too  much  weaned  from  the 
public  as  well  as  from  home,  and  when  their  school  course  is  run, 
and  they  return  home,  they  are  strangers — foreigners — to  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  acts  against  them,  no  matter  how  well 
educated.  Some  people  think  them  semi-gods  in  learning,  and 
i'  stand  off !  "  And  as  most  people  can't  write  well  nor  understand 
oyerwell  the  gruntal  and  peculiar  enunciation  of  articulation, 
&c.;  it  causes  them  to  act  cold  and  distant,  and  thus  leave  the 
miite  too  severely  alone,  even  when  they  would  like  his  help, 
if  they  were  only  familiar  by  acquaintance  with  him. 

'  This  tmfamiliariti/,  and  therefore  coldness  and  distance  of  the 
•mute's  relatives  and  the  public,  soon  breeds  in  him  discourage- 
•ment,  if  not  disgust,  and  off  he  goes  to  see  the  world  or  seek  the 
companionship  of  his  old  school  acquaintances,  here,  there,  and 
yonder.  If  he  can't  do  this,  he  lingers  around  home  like  a  drone. 
Education  is  a  fine  thing,  but  when  it,  or  rather  the  necessity  of 
boarding  away  from  home  so  early  and  so  long,  lifts  him  above 
his  home  and  relations,  it  does  him  harm,  and  raises  that  ugly 
question,  "Is  it  not  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing ?  " 

'  There  is  still  another  point,  and  that  is,  the  day-school  not 
only  familiarises  the  business  public  with  mutes  in  seeing  them 
so  often,  but  it  familiarises  the  oral  school  children  with  the 
mutes,  and  enables  them  both  to  learn  to  communicate  with 
each  other  while  going  to  and  returning  home  from  school 
together,  and  playing  together,  and  thus  they  groiv  up  together, 
and  live  and  die  old  friends  of  childhood  and  school-days.  This 
■interweaves  them  together,  as  it  were,  into  social  and  business 
,life,  and  thus  prevents  in  a  large  measure  that  alienation  of 
mutes  from  the  oral  people  that  is  so  ugly  in  a  business  and 
social  way.i  Raise  a  cat  and  dog  together  from  birth  to  maturity 
and  they  will  always  be  friendly,  no  matter  about  the  vast 
difference  in  their  natures,  but  raise  them  apart,  and  lo,  "  a  cat 
and  dog  life  !  "    Apply  the  illustration  to  the  different  classes  of 

'  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  of  teleplioiie  famo,  has  publicly  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  question,  and  insists  upon  it  that  the  mutes  must  be  raised  and  schoohd 
with  the  oral  children. 
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children,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  results.  We 
speak  here  not  from  a  theoretical  point,  but  from  many  a  sad 
experience,  and  thirty  years  among  mutes  out  of  school. 

'  A  Summary. — Now  let  us  briefly  recast  the  advantages  of  a 
mute  day-school,  and  see  how  stand  the  advantages  versus  the 
disadvantages  by  comparison. 

'  1.  It  begins  the  education  of  mutes  at  or  near  their 
home,  where  they  can  board  at  home,  and  thus  be  under  the 
direct  care  and  influence  of  their  parents,  for  at  least  the  first 
few  years,  and  prevents  them  in  a  large  measure /rom  getting 
weaned  from  their  home  and  losing  their  love  for  their  parents 
and  home,  which  is  too  often  the  case  when  mutes  receive  all 
their  education  away  from  home.    Therefore  they  are  more 

INDEPENDENT  and  less  INSTITUTIONISED. 

'2.  It  gives  mute  children  more  years  of  schooling — the 
same  number  of  years  that  oral  children  receive,  which  in  many 
States  is  from  six  to  twenty-one  ;  while  State  boarding-schools, 
are  limited  on  account  of  the  vast  expense  of  boarding,  &c., 
generally  making  the  best  scholarship  of  mutes  about  equal  to  oral 
children  of  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years  !  As  mutes  need 
schooling  far  more  than  oral  children,  they  should  by  all  means 
receive  as  much  and  not  less.  Hence,  day-schools  give  mutes 
the  same  length  of  time  as  oral  children,  and  save  to  the  State 
at  least  one-half  of  the  special  appropriation,  or  making  that 
much  less  needed  for  boarding,  by  reducing  the  time  necessary 
in  a  boarding-school  to  one-half — i.e.  schooling  a  mute  from  six 
to  sixteen  in  a  day-school,  and  then  five  years  (sixteen  to  twenty- 
one)  in  a  boarding-school  will  give  a  mute  three  times  better 
education  than  can  be  had  without  going  to  a  day-school. ^ 
That,  too,  without  any  greater  cost  to  the  State. 

>  Though  common  sense,  justice,  and  the  common  law  give  the  mute  the 
same  amount  of  schooling,  yet  in  some  States  the  Legislature  should  enact  a 
special  law  requiring  School  Boards  to  open  a  day-school  wherever  five  or  more 
mntcs  can  be  got  together,  as  it  saves  to  the  State  four  to  six  years  of  boarding 
expenses ;  and  this  saving  of  boarding  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  the  day" 
schooling  :  thus  giving  mutes  a  far  better  education  at  no  greater  cost,  if  as 
much,  than  all  schooling  in  the  institution.    Hence  what  is  taken  from  the 
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'  3.  It  prevents  the  mutes  from  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
stupidity,  crustiness,  and  bad  habits  in  a  large  measure,  if  not 
altogether.  A  mute  at  six  is  often  "  bright,"  and  if  not  taken 
in  hand  while  young,  will  grow  sour,  morose,  and  vicious  as  he 
grows  older  ;  uncared  for,  the  more  he  feels  and  broods  over  his 
misfortune ;  which  is  checked  if  his  education  is  commenced 
early ;  while,  if  left  till  ten,  he  often  becomes  a  "  hard  case,"  or 
a  "  dull  boy."  This  is  illustrated  in  the  start  and  advantage 
that  semi-mutes  have  over  others  on  entering  an  institution  for 
mutes,  which  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  ability  to  hear 
or  talk  a  little,  as  these  are  no  mental  advantages,  but  mostly 
from  their  having  had  some  early  schooling,  and  on  this  account 
enter  at  once  an  advanced  class  and  sometimes  the  high  class. 
This  is  also  so  with  all  who  have  been  more  or  less  to  day- 
schools  or  have  had  several  years  of  private  instruction. 

'  4.  It  tends  to  expand  and  ennoble  the  mute's  better  nature, 
and  increase  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  men, 
and  things,  by  daily  observation  at  home,  and  while  going  to 
and  returning  from  school,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  varied 
home  duties. 

'  5.  It  gives  the  mute  more  self-^-eliance^  and  more  business 
push  to  earn  his  own  living,  which  is  so  often  lacking  in  mutes 
educated  wholly  housed  up  and  away  from  home.  And  it  teaches 
him  what  is  justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  that  others  have 
rights,  &c.,  as  well  as  he;  thus  teaching  him  to  regard  and 
respect  the  claims  and  rights  of  others ;  and  to  curb  his  pride, 
conceit,  and  educational  arrogance. 

school  fund  for  day-schools  is  saved  in  turn  in  special  appropriation  to  the 
State  institution.  And  the  same  is  so,  if  the  State  makes  special  appropriation 
for  the  day-schools.  For  it  is  only  a  different  way,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
in  the  Ledger,  but  gives  the  mutes  a  better  education. 

'  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities  says  that  children  brought 
up  in  asylums  and  cliaritahle  institutions  DO  NOT  learn  self-reliance, 
and  that  however  good  situations  are  procured  for  them  on  their  becoming  of 
proper  age — graduated — to  go  out  into  the  world,  sooner  or  later  they  are 
almost  sure  to  be  found  in  some  charitable  institution  I — in  fact  'insU- 
iutioniscd  '  1 1 — Small  inamMl  schools  teach  self-reliance  and  tend  less  tg 
ipstitutionisation. 
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'  6.  It  forces  his  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  relatives,  and 
friends  to  learn  to  talk  with  him  in  Us  own  language  far  better 
than  when  he  is  educated  altogether  away  from  home.  This  is 
of  vast  importance  to  him.  And  it  is  far  less  troublesome  for 
relations  to  learn  to  talk  with  the  mute  by  signs  than  it  is  for 
him  to  leam  articulation !    A  fact ! 

'  7,  It  builds  up  better  physical  health  and  makes  him 
stronger  and  more  robust,  with  less  tendency  to  consumption, 
which  is  often  the  result  of  long  confinement  to  rooms  and 
limited  yard  range,  and  which  has  broken  down  the  health  and 
shortened  the  life  of  many  a  promising  mute  boy  and  girl ;  for 
which  an  education  ever  so  good  never  compensates.  Parents 
having  their  child  boarding  at  home  with  them  while  young,  or 
between  six  and  sixteen,  can  doctor  and  care  for  it  while  sick, 
and  are  not  annoyed  by  anxiety  and  uneasiness  about  sickness 
and  epidemics  like  those  whose  children  are  away  from  home 
when  sick,  or  with  others  who  are  sick  with  some  violent  or 
contagious  disease.  Among  these  are  the  sore  eyes,  so  common 
in  all  institutions,  among  little  children,  and  which  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  deaf-mutes,  but  which  is  rarely  known  in  a  mute 
day-school. 

'  8.  The  chances  and  prevalence  of  evil,  or  the  "  epidemic  of 
wickedness,"  is  far  less,  if  not  one  hundred  times  less,  among 
day-school  pupils  than  among  those  of  a  boarding-school.  In 
day-schools  the  company  and  familiarity  of  good  children  with 
the  evil  and  vicious  ones  is  only  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day 
and  7}ever  at  night,  the  evil  hour  to  man.  Children  well  guarded 
against  evil  and  bad  company,  and  taken  good  care  of,  especially 
at  night,  will  come  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  better 
morals  than  all  the  lectures  on  morality  and  sermons  on  religion 
put  together  can  do  for  them  without  this  moral  care.  Children, 
like  animals,  need  no  reasoning  but  forcible  restraint  from  evil, 
and  must  be  compelled  to  do  right,  until  their  moral  character 
is  well  formed,  developed,  and  matured.  No  one  can  do  this  so 
easily  and  so  well  as  parents — at  least,  not  with  those  under 
sixteen.  Our  stress  upon  morality  may  seem  too  strong,  but  we 
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must  remember  that  it  is  the  greatest  need.  An  educated  man 
without  good  morals  is  an  evil  and  a  curse  to  society,  while  a 
good  moral  man  without  an  education  is  a  blessing.  It  is  the 
latter  and  not  the  former  who  deserves,  and  can  make  the  right 
use  of,  an  education. 

'9.  It  gives  the  mute  a  larger  circle  of  acquaintance 
among  oral  people  at  home,  and  this  prevents  the  excessive 
clannishness  so  prevalent  among  muted  educated  wholly  froin 
home  and  the  world.  The  larger  familiar  acquaintance  the 
mute  has  at  home  among  his  parents  and  neighbours,  the  less 
apt  is  he  to  become  dissatisfied  with  his  home  life  and  to  wander 
oflf  among  strangers. 

'10.  It  prevents  the  parents  from  being  02;er-indulgent 
and  foolish  with  and  about  their  mute  child,  to  a  great  extent. 
Absence  tends  to  lax  requirements  in  duties  and  morality  by 
parents  on  the  return  of  an  absent  child,  and  allowance  and 
indulgence  that  are  wrong  and  injurious  are  permitted.  But 
when  a  child  is  educated  near  home  and  boards  at  home  while 
young  or  under  sixteen,  the  parents  see  the  ignorance  and  gloom 
of  theii'  child's  mind  daily  dispelled,  which  disarms  them  of  their 
access  of  sorrow  and  pity  (which  is  worse  than  not  quite  enough 
of  it)  for  their  child's  misfortune,  and  causes  them  to  treat  him 
on  an  equality,  as  to  duty,  morality,  tuorh,  &c.,  with  the  other 
children.  A  mute  does  not  need  pity,  but  a  good  domestic  and 
moral  training  as  well  as  a  good  school  education,  instead  of 
pity,  indulgence,  and  lax  requirements. 

'  If  a  mute's  education  is  begun  when  he  is  six  years  old  in  a 
day-school,  and  he  is  kept  there  till  sixteen  years  old,  and  then 
sent  for  five  years  to  a  Muto  Ilirjli  School — a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct school  from  the  primary,  not  a  high  class  of  it,  nor  in  any 
way  connected  with  it  oflicially  or  otherwise,  nor  on  the  same 
plat-location — where  the  science  of  manual  labour,  trades  ^  best 
suited  for  boys,  and  gardening,  fruit-culture,  &c.,  and  culinary 
afiairs — household  science,  &c. — for  the  girls,  are  fully  and 

'  Only  boj's  of  good  mechanical  talents  .should  be  allowed  to' learn  a  trade. 
And  they  should  be  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
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THOROUGHLY  TAUGHT  as  well  as  advanced  studies,  would  lie  not 
get  in  these  ^/^ee?i  yems  of  schooling  a  pretty  good  command  of 
wi-itten  language,  and  that  too  by  signs,  as  well  as  a  good  edu- 
cation otherwise?  And  if  to  this  he  could  add  a  full  Mute 
College  course  (six  years)  would  we  not  then  have  mutes  of  still 
broader  views  and  more  extended  culture  than  now  ?  Surely  we 
would ;  for  is  not  the  narrowness  and  conceit  of  many  of  our 
mutes  owing  much  to  the  too  brief  schooling  and  too  lax  moral 
training  in  their  primary  course  ? 

'  Times  indicate  a  radical  change  coming.  We  fancy  we  see 
rising  o'er  the  mountain-tops  of  error  and  misapplied  philan- 
thropy the  morning  star  of  a  better  day  for  the  misunderstood, 
abused,  and  illy-educated  mute  ;  and  that  in  the'  near  future 
"  the  many  "  instead  of  "  the  few  "  will  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  in  scholarship,  science,  and  morality.  We  ask  the 
prayers  and  aid  of  all  good  men  to  the  end  that  God  will  bless 
and  p'osper  the  deaf-mute  schools,  and  speed  the  day  when  all 
mutes  shall  be  as  well  educated  every  way  as  any  one. 

'  Remarhs. — The  MS.  of  this  pamphlet  was  written  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  long  before  we  knew  anything  about  Prof. 
A.  Gr.  Bell's  day-school  views.  The  MS.  was  given  to  the  printer 
in  March  1884. 

'  The  good  points  of  Prof.  Bell  as  to  day-schools  v.  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  anticipated  in  this  pamphlet.  But  it  seems 
that  the  author's  'personal  experience  ivith  deafness,  articulation, 
signs,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  against  Mr.  Bell's  inexperience  Jm  .  deafness,  or  signs, 
or  what  it  actually  is  as  to  learning  articidation  without  hearing, 
saved  the  author  from  Mr.  Bell's  extreme  views  of  articulation.-  - 

'  While  the  author  has  written  strongly  in  favour  of  day- 
schools,  he  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  not  a  puller- 
down,  but  an  advocate  of  progress — advancement.  He  believes 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  State  mute  boarding-schools  for 
the  mutes  of  villages  and  those  scattered  over  the  country.  But 
his  own  sad  experience  in  an  institution  life,  and  a  long  business 
and  social  relation  with  the  graduates  of  large  and  small  mute 
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institutions,  forces  him  to  conclude  that  the  small  institutions 
tare  generally  the  best;  and  that  these  State  schools  should  be 
more  on  the  industrial  plan,  where  farm-work,  gardening,  and 
fruit  culture  are  the  leading  features  outside  of  the  school-room, 
and  the  science  and  art  part  of  these  are  taught  in  earnest! 
These,  the  most  healthful  and  independent  pursuits  of  man,  and 
m  which  deafness  is  less  a  bar,  if  any  at  all,  than  in  the  trades 
and  other  pursuits,  are  not  taught  as  they  should  be;  and  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  trades.  A  good  mute  who  is  a  good  farm- 
hand has  far  less  trouble  to  get  work  and  to  get  along  than  a 
mute  with  a  trade,  because  deafness  is  not  so  much  in  the  way 
with  the  former  as  it  is  with  the  latter. 

'  But  for  large  cities  the  author  believes  the  city  schools  should 
have  a  deaf-mute  department  with  "  a  special  teacher  in  charge" 
well  versed  in  the  mute's  own  language — signs,  with  a  high 
class  boarding-school  in  the  suburbs  where  trades  can  also  be 
taught  for  the  city  boys.  But  the  day-schools  cannot  be  in  the 
same  room  with  the  oral  children.  A  small,  separate  room  for 
such  is  necessary,  the  same  as  they  already  have  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

'  These  have  maintained  a  harmonious  connection  for  some 
ten  years !  And  that  too  with  excellent  results,  with  none  of 
the  imagined  disagreeableness,  &c.,  between  the  oral  and  deaf 
childi-en  that  institution  folks  fancy  there  would  be,  being  also 
favourable  for  the  development  of  character,  business  tact,  self- 
reliance,  &c. 

'  One  of  Mr.  Bell's  critics  does  not  meet  the  issue  by  telling 
all  about  the  attempts  and  failures  of  day-schools  in  Europe ! 
This  is  America  \  not  Europe.'  Besides,  these  foreign  day- 
schools  for  mutes  were  schools  by  themselves,  and  not  depart- 
ments to  a  school  system  like  our  great  common  school  system. 
Many  of  them  were  started  in  early  days  when  people  did  not 
demand  schools  for  children — not  even  for  oral  children,  much 

'  A  brother  critic  uses  this  same  foreign  argument  to  prove  the  contrary  I 
thus  stabbing  one  another  with  a  two-edged  sword,  instead  of  standing  united 
on  the  argumenti 
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less  for  tlie  deaf— as  they  do  in  tMs  age,  and  especially  in  tliis 
great  country. 

'  There  is  another  point  his  critic  overlooked,  and  that  is, 
that  all  or  most  of  those  foreign  day-schools  used  the  articula- 
tion system  only,  instead  of  the  "  combined." 

'In  this  country  we  believe  that  the  eclectic  or  combined 
system  in  the  mute  school  dejpartment  of  the  public  schools  will 
meet  the  great  need  of  mute  schools  near  home,  at  least  for  the 
present  age.  This  American  eclectic  day-school  system  is  the 
one  used  in  the  Chicago  Mute  Schools.  Thus  Chicago  takes 
the  lead. 

'  Mr.  Bell's  critic  puts  stress  upon  the  idea  that  institution 
pupils  are  at  home  three  months  in  the  year  while  going  to 
school,  as  if  that  was  sufl&cient  Jiome  life  for  a  mute  !  He  knows, 
we  suppose,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  if  it  was  three  months 
instead  of  seven,  away  from  home  every  year  for  ten  years, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  it  would  spoil  most  any 
oral  child  as  to  home  life  and  home  ties,  &c.  We  venture  to  say 
he  himself  would  not  care  to  try  the  experiment  with  his  oral 
children,  if  he  has  any,  much  less  with  an  imfortuna,te  child,  if 
he  had  one. 

'Another  objector  admits  all  that  Prof.  Bell  says  about  home 
ties  and  home  influence,  but  says  "  that  not  all  homes  are  what 
they  should  be,"  therefore  the  mute  should  be  taken  away  from 
its  mother  and  home  !  If  so,  why  not  take  away  all  the  other 
children  too  ?  If  the  institution  cared  for  the  mutes  till  death, 
it  would  be  less  objectionable.  But  it  does  not,  and  after  the 
school  course  is  run  it  returns  the  mute  to  his  humble  and 
"  ought  not  to  he  "  home,  to  stay  there  !  But  being  raised,  by 
an  institution  life,  above  his  parental  station,  he  soon  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  then  commences  a  life  of  discontentment, 
which  often  ends  in  something  worse,  such  as  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  begging,  visiting  and  hanging  round  saloons, 
pool-rooms,  base-ball  grounds!  Because  of  no  home  and  no 
work?  No;  because  home  life  is  "  too  lonely"!  too  "work 
much  "  !  &c.    Parents  are  too  lax  with  them,  or  have  lost  their 
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control  and  influence  over  their  mute  child  by  long  absence 
from  borne.  A  city  daily  paper  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  all 
the  educated  mutes  in  the  city  gambled,  because  so  many  of 
them  were  seen  so  often  in  pool-rooms,  and  that  they  were  beer- 
drinkers  too,  because  they  were  often  seen  congregated  in 
saloons  !  And  he  might  have  added,  with  much  show  of  truth, 
that  they  always  (?)  have  beer  at  their  picnics,  dancing  at  their 
sociables,  and  wine  at  their  parties  !  Would  not  this  have  been 
too  true  ?  Are  these  parties  as  they  should  be  ?  Should  not 
such  be  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule  ?  Does  not  this  reflect 
severely  on  institution  life  ?  We  beg,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred  in  home  ties,  all  that  is  good  in  morality,  that  the  insti- 
tution folks  look  more  closely  to  the  social  and  moral  habits  of 
their  charge,  and  not  trust  altogether  to  chapel  service,  so  that 
their  graduates  will  be  more  like  the  day-school  pupils,  who 
stick  more  to  home  and  home  duties,  &c.,  even  if  many  of  these 
homes  are  "  not  what  they  should  be."  Eemember  that  Provi- 
dence rules  and  not  man,  or  else  even  these  "  should  not  be 
homes  "  would  not  exist.  And  we  would  kindly  suggest  to 
parents  that  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  see  wJiere,  how,  and  ivith 
whom  their  mute  spends  his  idle  time. 

'  To  expect  these  institution  children  not  to  become  inflated 
with  pride  and  arrogance  from  the  effects  of  fine  buildings,  nice 
surroundings,  and  a  domestic  life  of  comfort  and  ease  not  always 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  is  expecting  entirely  too 
mtich  from  poor  human  nature.  It  is  said,  "  put  a  horse  in 
clover,  and  he  will  Mcli  "  thus  being  less  useful  and  more 
dangerous.  Is  not  this  so  of  man,  and  especially  of  children, 
particidarly  when  gathered  into  "  a  great  crowd  "  ? 

'  "  Seven  children  "  are  considered  to  be  a  full  family,  and 
all  that  a  man  and  wife  can  raise  as  they  should  be  ;  and  that 
"  twelve  children  is  too  mamy  "  for  any  man  to  care  for  and  raise 
right.  If  so,  what  is  the  law  of  ratio  or  the  largest  number  of 
deaf-mutes  (who  need  so  much  and  constant  personal  attentioii) 
that  can  be  in  o?i6-school,  and  be.  cared  for,  taught,  and  trained 
as  they  shotdd  be  ?  ' 
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From  Pamphlet  No.  2.—'  Are  Signs  or  Articulation  the  best 
Means  or  Channel  of  Instruction?'  'By  an  Old  Teacher 
luho  was  himself  taught  loth  Articulation  and  Signs,  and 
KNOWS  from  personal  experience  and  long  olservation  which 
system  is  the  best  in  the  school-koom.' 

<  By  whose  authority  do  the  oral  people  presume  to  speak 
and  dictate  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Who  gave  the  oral  people 
exclusive  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  deaf  and  dumb 
without  their  consent  ?  Have  the  deaf  and  dumb  no  voice  nor 
rights  that  the  oral  are  bound  to  respect  ?  "Why  are  intelligent 
deaf-mute  teachers  not  consulted  as  to  the  needs,  &c.,  of  their 
people,  even  at  teachers'  conventions?  Are  they  diimmy-mmp)s? 
or  human-educational  chattel  ?  ' 

'  Is  "  the  pure  oral "  method  a  jargon,  and  gruntal  intonation 
of  vocal  sounds,  or  an  easy,  clear,  and  distinct  utterance — a 
mastery  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  ?  ' 

'  Teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  talk  is  not  educating 
them  at  all.  If  it  was,  why  do  those  children  who  can  hear 
and  talk  need  any  schooling,  even  when  they  are  splendid 
talkers  ? ' 

'  True,  one  must  have  a  language  whereby  to  be  educated. 
But  it  must.be  his  mother  tongue ;  and  if  this  is  impossible, 
then  the  next,  or  the  one  the  most  easy  to  learn  and  to  remem- 
ber, and  easiest  and  most  fluent  to  use,  with  the  least  possible 
mental  strain  ;  and  not  the  driest  and  hardest.  If  so,  why  select 
or  elect  articulation,  which  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  only 
foreign,  but  UNNATURAL  and  exceedingly  hard  and  dry,  taxing 
his  memory  ten  times  more  than  the  driest  and  hardest  dead  or 
foreign  language  does  the  oral  student  ?  The  sign  language  is 
easier  to  a  mute  than  the  mother  tongue  is  to  the  oral  child  ! — 
it  is,  as  it  were.  His  mother  tongue  !  Though  a  mute  child, 
uneducated,  knows  but  little  and  uses  but  little  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, yet  he  takes  to  it  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as  a  duck  to 
water ;  and  in  a  little  while,  at  school,  gathers  it  up  with  such  ra- 
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pidifcy  and  avicUtij  tliat  he  often  astonishes  his  teacher  with  his 
accuracy  and  fluency  in  its  use.  He  often  surpasses,  as  a  master 
of  this  language,  the  very  best  teachers  of  it  among  teachers  of 
mutes  who  hear  and  speak  ! — thus  opening  wide  the  door  to  his 
mind  whereby  the  teacher  can  readily  talk  with  him  on  every  sub- 
ject, even  on  abstract  ideas,  &c,,  as  though  he  (the  mute)  had 
command  of  a  spoken  language  !  And  this  is  accomplished  in 
an  incredibly  short  time ;  thus  losing  but  little  time  from  the 
school-room  studies,  in  acquiring  a  language  that  to  him  is  as 
easy  as  the  English  is  to  an  Englishman,  or  French  to  a  French- 
man. Yea,  more  so ;  for  the  mute  is  often  his  own  instructor 
in  the  language  of  signs,  and  sometimes  the  teacher  of  it  to  his 
teacher !  So  simple,  easy,  natural  and  ijhilosoiohical  is  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  that  you  can  tell  a  mute  child  a  pretty  good 
story  of  a  "  cat  and  mouse  "  in  signs  almost  the  moment  he  has 
learned  the  signs  for  cat  and  mouse ;  and  that,  too,  before  he 
knows  another  word.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  spoken  lan- 
guage to  those  who  can  hear  and  talk,  much  less  to  those  deaf 
and  dumb  by  articulation.  These  are  facts — facts  that  we  not 
only  believe  to  be  true,  but  Imow  to  be  true  from  our  own  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation  among  mutes  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  a  teacher. 

'  Here  we  could  stop  and  rest  upon  these  facts,  and  defy  the 
world  and  a  thousand  Milan  Conventions  to  disprove  them,  and 
prove,  not  by  resolutions  but  hy  facts,  that  articulation  is  inferior 
to  signs  as  a  means  or  channel  whereby  to  educate  the  deaf  and 
dumb, — not  two  out  of  ten,  but  nine  out  of  ten. 

'  The  sign  language  is  so  new  and  strange  to  many  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  further  remark  upon  it,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  parents  of  mutes  who  should  fully  know  its  merits  and 
claims ;  and  fully  impress  upon  them  these  claims  and  merits, 
and  that  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  talk  is  not  educating 
them  any  more  than  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  by  a 
vocal  child  is  educating  that  child— at  least,  not  as  he  should 
be  educated  on  the  start. 

'  The  a/rt  of  speaking  by  arbitrary  rules,  without  sense  or 
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sound,'  is  not  and  cannot  be  tte  natural  and  proper  channel 
tlirougli  which  to  EDUCATE  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  more  of 
0,71  accomplishment  than  a  channel  to  his  mind.  In  this  respect, 
we  are  not,  and  never  have  been  opposed  to  mutes  learning 
articulation,  or  any  other  accomplishment  that  will  embellish 
their  education  or  mind ;  as  it  is  to  them  what  music  or  a  foreign 
language  is  to  the  oral  student.  This  and  nothing  more.  But 
what  we  do  oppose  is  the  unjust  and  "  cruel  "  ^  proceeding  of 
FORCING  a  mute  to  learn  articulation  before  he  is  educated,  and 
the  still  worse  policy  of  attempting  to  educate  him  by  it  only. 
That  which  severely  taxes  the  mental  powers  and  takes  the 
strength  of  mind  and  memory  too  much  from  ideas,  &c.,  is  surely 
not  a  good  thing  to  study  while  being  educated.  Language  is 
not  the  chief  thing  to  life  and  action,  but  intelligence,  good 
ideas,  good  judgment,  &c.,  are  ;  and  these  should  always  take  the 
precedence  of  a  foreign  language.  Knowledge,  not  language,  is 
power.    Ideas  firsts  language  last. 

'  To  a  mute,  spoken  words  are  soulless  as  well  as  soundless, 
and  do  not  and  cannot  convey  the  nature  or  meaning  of  an 
object  or  idea  in  their  chirographical  construction  or  mimic 
sounds,  while  signs  do  !  Signs  to  a  great  extent  are  their  own 
interpreters  !  There  is  no  spoken  language  that  does  this.  Ii 
not,  and  signs  do  and  are  so  easily  acquired  and  readily  under- 
stood by  mutes,  then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  reason, 
and  justice,  attempt  to  educate  the  mute  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  signs  ?  Why  deny  to  him  an  easy  and  pleasant  road  to 
education  ?  Why  repeat  with  an  unfortunate  mute  the  foolish 
idea  of  the  long-ago  college  authorities,  that  "  Greek  and  Latin 
is  the  best  education  "  a  child  could  have? 

"  The  comTnittee  of  the  Chicago  Deaf-Mute  Day  Schools,  in  its  Eeport  for 
the  school  year  ending  July  31, 1881,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  mutes, 
says :  '  The  wonder,  however,  is  not  that  as  a  class  they  accomplish  so  little, 
but  really  that  they  accomplish  as  much  as  they  do  in  getting  command  of  a 
language  based  upon  soimd  which  has  no  sound,  nor  sense  in  its  articulate 
sound,  to  them.' 

The  progress  referred  to  has  been  through  s^igns  as  the  means  of  instruction, 
«  See  article  on  lip  reading  in  Am.  Annals  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1883. 
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'After  a  mute  is  educated,  or  after  he  has  a  good  start  in 
knowledge  via  signs,  he  then,  and  not  before,  may  be  taught 
articulation,  as  an  accomplishment .  He  can  then,  and  more 
willingly,  more  easily,  be  taught  it.  For  then  he  often  has  a 
desire  to  learn  it.    "  A  desire  is  half-way." 

'In  none  of  the  sign  schools  are  the  mutes  prohibited  from 
learning  to  talk  all  they  like,  but  rather  encouraged  to,  while  in 
the  articulate  schools  they  are  forbidden  to  learn  or  to  use  signs, 
and  are  reprimanded  if  they  break  over  this  injunction !  The 
plea  that  signs  hinder  a  child  from  learning  is  not  true.  This  is 
a  thing  we  never  knew  in  a  single  case  in  all  om-  long  intercourse 
with  them, — a  thing  we  cannot  account  for. 

'  Most  mutes  who  have  learned  both  signs  and  articulation 
prefer  to  use  signs.  This  being  so,— and  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,— is  it  right  to  keep  signs  from  them  ?  Signs,  we 
believe,  are  the  great  Providential  compensation  to  a  mute  for 
the  loss  of  hearing  and  speech — and  a  splendid  compensation 
too,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  mutes,  if  not  every  mute,  can  testify. 
Deny  him  the  use  of  his  own  language,  and  you  render 
his  life  sombre,  solemn,  and  desolate.  If  you  want  proofs  of 
these  statements,  go  visit  mutes  who  are  married,  or  gathered 
together  at  parties,  and  see  for  yourself  who  are  the  most  lively, 
cheerful  and  intelligent, — those  who  have  been  educated  by  the 
sign  system,  or  those  educated  by  articulation  only  and  who 
know  no  signs.  What !  though  Providence  stopped  up  my  ears, 
tied  my  tongue,  for  some  wise  purpose,  you,  a  friend  (!  ?),  would 
tie  up  my  hands  and  send  me  along  down  the  long  journey  of 
life  sad  and  solemn,  with  only  the  artificial  light  of  the  articulate- 
lantern  to  guide  me,  in  order  that  I  might  always,  for  your 
selfishness,  remember  to  say  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma  " — to  talk 
parrot-fashion — rather  than  that  I  should  not  be  able  or  forget 
how  to  say  these,  though  I  became  ever  so  wise,  happy,  and  use- 
ful in  an  unbroken  silence,  by  the  beautiful  and  effective  sign 
language ! 

'  If  we  write  in  rather  too  severe  a  strain,  remember  that  we 
are  the  victim  of  the  attempt  to  educate  us  by  the  oral  process, 
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and  that  we  are  not  pleading  for  others  in  what  we  have  not 
had  actual  personal  experience,  but  vs.  a  system  in  which  we  have 
had  sad  experience.  Nor  is  it  so  much  what  the  Gallaudetts, 
the  Peets,  the  Jacobs,  and  Brown,  Williams,  Wilkinson,  Fay, 
Mclntire,  Gillett,  De  Motte,  Noyes,  Swiller,  and  many  other 
staunch  friends  and  defenders  of  the  sign  system  say,  that  we 
are  thus  urged  to  plead,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  deaf-mutes 
themselves  all  say  it  is  the  best,  who  surely  are  better  judges  of 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  expression  for  them,  than  those  who 
never  were  dumb,  judging  from  their  volubility  in  what  they 
have  no  personal  experience  of;  though  they  seem  to  be  deaf, 
as  they  seem  not  to  hear  the  facts  ;  yet  they  have  no  experience 
in  deafness  physically.  Why  any  one  with  common  sense  can 
contend  against  signs  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  on  the  grounds  of  benevolence,  common  sense, 
and  education. 

'  If  signs  were  as  hard  to  teach  as  articulation,  and  as  un- 
pleasant and  as  difficult  for  mutes  to  use,  and  had  no  advantage 
in  conveying  the  nature,  meaning,  &c.,  of  objects,  we  surely 
would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  write  thus.  The  articulate 
system  would  in  that  case  stand  on  equal  grounds  with  it.  But 
as  articulation  is  hard  to  learn  and  unnatural,  it  can  NEVER 
be  the  best  method  of  instruction.  We  should  remember  that 
the  learning  to  talk  is  one  thing  and  education  quite  another  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others  orally 
that  mutes  so  much  need  as  a  good  stock  ofideasastotheworld, 
men  and  things,  which  can  be  given  mutes  by  signs  in  far  less 
time  (some  say  in  one  fourth  of  the  time)  than  by  articulation. 
If  so,  why  force  a  mute  to  take  the  longest,  hardest  and  d/riest  road 
to  knowledge,  via  articulation,  instead  of  the  shortest  and  easiest, 
by  signs  ?  Why  tax  his  memory  on  the  start  with  that  which 
he  should  learn  last  ?  Do  we  teach  oral  children  Greek  or  Latin 
or  a  foreign  language,  before  they  are  educated  in  their  own  ? 
Never  !  Would  not  such  a  foolish  course  tend  to  overtax  and 
weaken  their  memories,  and  hindier  their  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ? 
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'  But  when  a  mute  is  wholly  or  half  educated,  and  is  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years  old,  and  is  able  to  stand  the  severe  extra  strain 
on  his  memory,  he  can  begin  to  learn  to  articulate.  In  this 
normal  order  of  things  we  are  as  strong  a  friend  to  articulation 
as  any  one  can  be  who  is  not  blinded  by  false  ideas  or  prejudice. 
Had  the  friends  of  articulation  gone  to  work  on  this  idea,  and 
opened  their  schools  to  mutes  who  had  graduated  from  the  'sign 
schools,  desirous  of  learning  to  talk  as  an  accomplishment,  the 
same  as  oral  children  do  about  music,  they  would  have  started 
right,  and  would  have  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  sign 
schools,  and  a  great  deal  less  from  the  mutes  themselves. 
They  would  have  secured  the  patronage  that  is  now  given  to  the 
articulate  department  of  the  sign  schools,  which  would  never 
have  been  opened,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  or 
extreme  course  pursued  by  articulate  schools. 

'  If  the  oralists  would  confine  themselves  to  teaching  the  pupils 
to  articulate  common  words  of  every-day  life  in  the  common  way 
of  people,  the  same  as  the  oral  teacher  in  the  oral  department  of 
mute  schools,  and  leave  school  studies  to  the  sign  schools,  they 
would  be  far  more  successfd  and  do  more  good. 

'To  master  common  words,  pronounce,  and  to  be  able  to  read 
the  same  on  the  lips  of  most  people,  is  a  task  severe  enough  at 
all  times  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  the  time.  As  learning  to 
talk  is  not  education,  it  therefore  is  a  special  or  particular  art, 
which  requires  a  constant  and  close  attention,  for  the  time 
being,  to  master. 

'  The  moment  we  undertake  to  divide  the  pupil's  attention 
while  learning  to  talk  by  teaching  the  sciences  along  with  it, 
we  retard  the  progress  in  articulation  and  waste  the  pupil's  time 
in  learning  words  used  in  books  that  are  not  common,  and 
which  the  deaf  often  soon  forget  because  so  seldom  used  by  the 
people.  For  it  depends  upon  daily  practice  at  home  that  enables 
a  mute  not  to  forget  how  to  pronounce  words  learned. 

'  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  semi-deaf,  especially  those  who 
have  become  more  or  less  deaf  after  ten  years  of  age,  who  could 
be  quite  well  educated  by  the  "  pure  oral "  system  alone.  But 
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a  system  that  embraces  both  articulation  and  signs  would  be  the 
best,  even  for  these.  For  when  they  fail  to  "  catch"  the  teacher's 
utterance  or  words,  or  pronounce  incorrect,  &c.,  signs  would 
instantly  give  them  the  right  word  or  words,  and  aid  them  to 
pronounce  more  correct.  This  was  so  with  ourselves,  and  other 
semi-deaf  said  it  was  so  with  them. 

'  We  now  come  to  what  we  consider  the  best  social  point  in 
signs  and  the  poorest  in  articulation,  and  which  is  "  cruel "  ^  in 
our  friends  as  well  as  a  great  bugbear.  We  mean  the  objection 
to  signs  as  leading  to  clannishness  among  mutes :  and  that  on 
this  ground,  shortsighted  people  say  signs  should  not  be  learned. 
And  that  articulation  without  signs  was  the  way  to  "  restore  the 
deaf  to  society,"  which  is  "  a  nice  thing  on  paper,"  but  not  true 
in  the  full  sense  in  reality,  because  the  deaf  are  still  deaf. 
Though  they  learned  to  talk  ever  so  well,  it  is  not  so  much 
what  the  deaf  say,  as  it  is  what  the  public  want  to  say  to  them  ! 
— as  people  want  to  do  the  talking,  and  want  you  to  listen.  If 
you  cannot  listen  or  hear  because  deaf,  then  the  people  have 
little  social  interest  in  you.  "  A  good  listener"  is  a  good  friend, 
but  a  poor  listener  is  not  a  desirable  friend.  Now,  as  these  are 
stubborn  facts,  even  with  the  best  of  people,  what  becomes  of 
the  restoration  of  the  deaf  to  society  ? 

'  We,  with  all  our  fine  articulate  powers,  are  not  on  social 
equalities  with  those  who  hear.  And  why  not  ?  Simply  because 
we  are  still  deaf,  and  therefore  barred  out,  because  we  cannot 
hear,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  our  good  speaking  powers ! 

'  But  in  the  companionship  of  our-  deaf  and  dumb  wife,  and 
all  our  mute  acquaintance,  we  stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  be- 
cause deafness  is  no  bar  to  the  language  of  signs.  As  it  is  a 
sort  of  an  every-day  theatre,  it  makes  life  bearable  because  it 
transcribes  nature  so  full  and  well  that  much  of  gloom  and  lone- 
someness  is  driven  away.  For  he  who  walks  with  nature,  walks 
near  God.  And  as  signs  briug  one  closer  to  nature  than  spoken 
language,  he  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  live  a  life  less 

•  A  writer  in  the  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dwnib,  for  1883,  oa  Lip  Eeading 
so  branded  the  exclusive  articulation  system. 
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lonely  and  less  cheerless  than  lie  who  is  deaf  to  all  the  world, 
but  knows  not  nature's  beautiful  language  of  signs.  For,  is  it 
not  in  signs  that  all  nature  speaks,  and  so  spoke  to  Adam  long 
before  speech  was  developed  ? 

'  Give  an  ignorant  deaf  man  hearing,  and  that  moment  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  one,  and  is  talked  to  and  treated  as  a  man.  For 
his  hearing  has  you  by  the  nose,  so  to  speak.  If  you  slight  him 
in  the  least  because  he  is  not  well  educated,  you  do  so  at  your 
social  peril, 

'  Grive  speech,  even  perfect  speech,  to  the  deaf  man  who  is 
well  educated — yea,  a  classical  scholar — yet  he  is  "  the  deaf 
man,"  "  the  dummy  "  !  You  may  be  able  to  hear  him  well,  but 
because  he  is  deaf  you  are  brief  in  your  talk  to  him,  and  often 
say  nothing  yourself.  And  you  speak  less  to  him  when  in  com- 
pany than  when  behind  the  barn.  And  why  ?  Simply  because 
he  is  deaf!  Do  you  fancy  he  does  not  see  and  feel  this  hrevity? 

'  Is  not  this  a  universal  and  stubborn  fact  ?  And  has  articu- 
lation restored  him  to  society  in  the  face  of  this  fact  ? 

'  Can  a  deaf  man  with  perfect  speech  be  a  society  man  fully 
and  freely  ?  We  know  of  a  number  of  very  intelligent  and  highly 
respected  semi-mute  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  treated  with 
much  silence  in  society  simply  because  they  wre  deaf.  In  a  social 
gathering,  th.e  company  of  even  a  person  hard  of  hearing  is 
avoided  as  far  as  practicable  without  causing  him  or  her  to  feel 
slighted.  Why  so  ?  Because  of  an  inferior  social  relation  ?  No  ! 
but  because  he  or  she  is  deaf.  Ah !  it  is  this  everlasting  deafaess 
or  want  of  hearing  that  plays  the  mischief. 

'  And  as  the  wise  seek  the  society  of  the  educated,  the  rich 
the  society  of  the  wealthy,  the  poor  those  of  like  condition,  the 
spiritualists  those  of  like  belief,  the  Methodists  seek  out  and 
associate  mostly  with  Methodists,  and  so  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  all  other  classes  of  people.  If  so,  why  not  allow  the  deaf  to 
associate  with  the  deaf  ?  You  never  condemn  this  clannishness 
in  the  former ;  why  do  you  in  the  latter  ?  Simply  because  you 
are  liberal-minded  and  charitable  with  the  former,  but  narroio 
and  uncharitable  with  the  latter !    If  this  touches  you  to  the 
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quick,  let  it  do  so  and  burn  you  till  you  are  just,  for  we  have 
been  the  ones  insulted,  lo !  these  many  years,  and  hope  and  pray 
that  these  words  may  wake  you  to  the  ivants  and  wishes  of  the 
MUTES,  and  less  to  those  of  your  own,  in  regard  to  a  people 
whom  you  want  to  unclan. 

'  Are  deaf  people  devoid  of  modesty  and  sensibility  ? — No  ! 
This  causes  them  to  get  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way — to  sit 
in  corners  or  on  a  back  seat. 

'  Why  do  deaf  people  prefer  deaf  people  for  companions  ?  Is 
it  not  because  of  like  conditions — equality  ?  If  true,  why  deny 
them  this  full  companionship  ? 

'  As  a  deaf  man  spends  his  idle  time  mostly  by  himself  or  in 
company  with  those  like  himself,  why  not  allow  him  the  fullest 
of  this  narrow  social  enjoyment,  by  enlarging  it,  and  by  per- 
mitting him  the  use  of  his  own  language — signs — as  it  is  by 
this,  and  not  by  articulation,  that  he  loves  to  talk  to  and  be 
talked  to  by  those  who  are  deaf  ?  We  are  not  pleading  against 
articulation,  for  it  is  useful,  but  we  protest  against  the  iron- 
jacketing  of  the  deaf  with  restriction  to  articulation  alone,  or 
prohibiting  their  making  use  of  signs.  For  they  will  use  signs 
in  spite  of  your  rule,  behind  the  house  or  when  out  of  your  sight, 
and  thus  practise  deception — the  first  step  in  immorality  ! 

'Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  in  that  system 
which  must  needs  put  a  muzzle  on  the  deaf  to  prevent  them 
from  using  signs  ? — the  language  of  nature,  which  they  love  so 
well  that  they  instinctively  learn  it  with  little  and  often  with  no 
instruction ! 

<  Superintendent  Ely,  of  the  Maryland  Mute  School,  in  his 
Keport  for  1881-83,  says  : 

'  "  It  has  been  urged  by  extreme  advocates  of  articulation 
that  pupils  cannot  be  successfully  taught  in  schools  where  the 
sign  language  is  used.  Our  experience  disproves  this  conclu- 
sively, and  also  shows  the  great  value  of  the  sign-language  in 
stimulating  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  prepajiing  them  to 
receive  more  readily  instruction  in  speech."  [This  is  the  belief  of 
ALL  teachers  in  mute  institutions.] 
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'  Were  tlie  articulate  scHools  places  for  the  deaf  to  learn  to 
talk  only  (and  that  is  all  tliey  should  be),  and  not  a  school  of 
learning,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  reason  for  forbidding  the 
use  of  signs  by  the  pupils.  But  if  in  teaching  in  English, 
grammar,  or  any  science,  you  have  a  class  who  are  Germans,  or 
who  understand  that  language  better  than  English,  and  your 
explanation  happens  not  to  be  clear  in  English,  but  would  be  in 
German,  you  would  not  be  wise  not  to  speak  so,  if  you  could, 
for  the  time  being ;  and  a  tyrant  or  tyrannical  not  to  allow  your 
pupils  to  reply  in  their  native  tongue  when  they  found  they 
could  not  do  it  in  English.  Hence  those  teachers  of  "  French 
and  German  "  who  undertake  to  teach  English  to  these  foreign 
people  are  the  best  teachers  when  they  can  speak  these  languages 
as  well  as  the  English.  For  they  make  the  foreign  language 
the  "  stepping-stone  "  to  the  JEnglish.  Just  so  with  the  deaf — 
we  are  obliged  to  use  signs  and  to  allow  them  to  use  signs  in 
order  to  get  them  to  rightly  understand  us  and  we  them,  so  as 
to  make  the  best  progress  possible  in  school  studies. 

'  Is  not  lip-reading,  or  the  watching  of  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker  by  the  deaf,  avast  machinery  of  "  guess-work,"  guessing 
at  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words,  more  or  less  differently  pro- 
nounced by  a  great  many  people,  even  by  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  friends  ?  And  with  men  who  have  moustaches  the 
feat  of  lip-reading  is  not  only  more  difficult,  but  too  often  im- 
possihle. 

'  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  articulation  teachers  only  can  talk  to 
their  pupils  best,  while  others,  even  parents,  have  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  making  their  child  understand  them  ?  Were  this 
not  so,  the  articulate  system  would  be  better  than  it  is.  But  so 
long  as  people  speak  differently  and  indifferently,  it  can  only  be 
an  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  but  cannot  compare  with  signs  at  all  as  a 
school-room  medium  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

'  He  who  admits  nothing,  claims  too  much  to  be  just. 
Therefore,  the  pure  oralists  are  not  just,  for  they  admit  nothing 
as  true  or  useful  in  signs,  the  universal  language  of  nature, 
particularly  that  of  those  who  cannot  hear  or  talk.    He  who 
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admits  what  is  true  on  his  opponent's  side,  is  just.  Therefore 
the  manualists  are  more  just  and  wiser  than  the  orahsts,  for 
they  admit  that  some  mutes  can  be  taught  to  articulate  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  a  few  others  quite  well. 

'  "Why  do  not  the  articulate  schools  add  a  sign-department 
to  their  schools,  Hke  the  sign-schools  have  done  (in  adding  an 
articulation  department),  and  thus  give  their  pupils  a  more 
intelligent  education,  and  thereby  get  more  scholars  and  do  more 
good?  Is  it  not  because  the  sign-department  would  soon 
become  the  largest  department,  and  many  of  the  articulate 
teachers  be  obliged  to  learn  signs  or  else  give  way  to  those 
versed  in  signs  ?  Would  it  not  look  wiser  and  more  philanthropic 
for  them  to  give  the  sign  system  a  full  and  fair  trial  in  their 
schools,  and  then,  if  found  not  to  be  of  any  use,  nor  to  be  what 
is  claimed  for  it,  to  discontinue  it  ?  "Would  they  dare  to  try  it 
iust  a  little  while,  and  on  a  small  scale  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Ah  ! 
look  behind,  and  you  may  see  why. 

'  He  who  knows  both  sides — the  practice,  as  well  as  the 
theory — is  the  best  judge.  Who,  therefore,  is  the  best  judge, 
he  who  has  fully  and  fairlij  TRIED  both  signs  and  articulation,  or 
he  who  has  tried  articulation  only  ? 

'  How  many  oralists  are  there  who  understand  signs  well, 
and  yet  prefer  the  oral  system  as  the  best  schoolroom  language- 
medium  by  which  to  teach  the  deaf  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
and  to  learn  geography,  drawing,  &c.  ?  None !  We  have  known 
cases  of  oralists  coming  over  to  the  manual  system,  but  not  a 
case  of  a  manualist  going  over  to  the  oralist.  People  don't  go 
back  on  Providence — nature,  but  sometimes  they  do  on  art. 

'  There  are  a  great  many  manualists  (sign-makers)  who  have 
taught  or  can  teach  articulation,  but  prefer  the  signs  as  the  best 
channel  to  teach  mutes  to  read,  write,  cipher,  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy and  all  other  school  studies,  including  morality  and 
religion. 

'  "  Visible  speech,"  with  all  its  merits,  is  not  of  so  much  use 
to  the  deaf,^  who  read  so  well  what  their  teacher  says  that  way, 
because,  as  it  would  seem,  the  common  people  do  not  speak 
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altogether  that  way.  It  is  an  unusual  way  of  speaking,  and  the 
deaf  who  talk  this  way  attract  attention  at  once,  and  everybody 
within  hearing  stops  and  stares  at  them  !  This  cuts  them  to 
the  quick,  as  they  are  more  sensitive  than  other  people  because 
deafness  makes  them  so. 

'  You  can  satisfy  yourself  by  sitting  a  little  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  voice,  and  watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  people.  You 
will  find  that  many  people  do  not  open  and  shut  their  mouths 
and  move  their  lips  exactly  alike  in  pronouncing  the  same  words, 
and  you,  like  the  deaf,  soon  get  lost  and  bewildered.  If  the 
vowels  had  but  one  clear  and  distinct  lip-motion-sound,  and  each 
and  all  people  pronounced  or  lip-uttered  words  alike,  the  deaf 
would  have  far  less  trouble. 

'  Articulation  must  be  confined  to  the  common  way,  such 
as  the  people  use,  or  else  be  of  little  use  to  the  deaf  in  business 
life.  Otherwise  the  deaf  will  miss  and  misunderstand  much 
that  people  say  to  them,  no  matter  how  well  they  learn  to  read 
the  lips  of  their  teacher,  who  speaks  not  as  common  people  do. 

'  When  our  State  schools  are  reduced  to  a  normal  size  (like 
the  model  one  in  Europe,  where  not  over  twenty-five  pupils  are 
permitted  to  be  collected  together),  say  not  over  100  pupils  in 
one  locality,  giving  America  about  600  schools  instead  of  only 
about  sixty,  we  will  then  be  able  to  show  a  standard  of  excel- 
ency  in  language,  science,  art,  morality,  industry,  and  trades,  that 
is  not  now  attained,  and  impossible  in  over-large  schools.  En- 
large the  little  oral  schools  to  300  and  500  children  of  all  grades 
of  mental  capacity,  and  where  then  would  be  their /ew  excellent 
successes  ?  The  oral  schools  have  been  very  fortunate  in  keep- 
ing their  schools  small,  while  the  sign  schools  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  being  permitted  to  grow  entirely  too  large,  and  thereby 
lessenino-  the  individual  attention  that  deafness  makes  absolutely 
necessary  with  the  deaf. 

'  We  have  not  said  all  we  would  like  to,  but  we  hope  we 
have  satisfied  inquirers.  We  close  by  re-repeating  that  articu- 
lation is  a  nice  accomplishment  to  those  who  can  master  it,  but 
sio-ns  are  the  best  medium  of  educating  the  deaf.' 
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From  Pamphlet  No.  3.—'  Facts  for  Parents  of  Mutes,  Ideas  for 
the  People,  and  Suggestions  for  tlie  Law-makers.' 

'  Tlie  trustees  of  the  various  institutes  should  be  composed 
in  part  of  mutes,  selected  on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  quali- 
ties of  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  sterling  honesty,  for  such 
people  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their  own 
class  than  those  who  are  able  to  hear,  and  who  are,  under  the 
present  system,  appointed  as  trustees,  but  who  are  too  often 
entire  strangers  to  deaf-mutes  and  their  peculiarities  of  language, 
&c.,  and,  in  their  ignorance  of  such,  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  ex- 
planation and  dictation  of  interested  and  sometimes  selfish  parties. 

'  As  the  superintendent  is  generally,  if  not  always,  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he  can,  and  should, 
interpret  the  proceedings  of  the  board  to  the  mute  members. 
In  fact,  the  importance  of  having  deaf-mutes  and  semi-mutes  as 
members  of  such  bodies  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  an  impartial  and  faithful  interpreter,  in  case  the  super- 
intendent cannot  perform  that  duty. 

'  We  do  not  see  why  deaf-mutes  with  the  intelligence, 
liberal-mindedness,  and  mature  judgment  of  John  Carlin,  M.A., 
H.  0.  Eider,  Editor  of  the  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal  (IST.Y.),  with 
many  others  of  equal  honesty  and  intelligence  scattered  aU  over 
the  Union,  should  not  be  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  their 
respective  State  schools  for  mutes. ^ 

'  We  firmly  believe  that  with  such  men,  from  among  the 
deaf-mutes,  on  the  board  of  trustees,  deaf-mute  education  would 
be  generally  better  promoted,  many  abuses  prevented,  and  many 
wrongs  redressed ;  and  the  general  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions run  less  in  the  interest  of  speculators,  selfish  and  indi- 
vidual interest,  and  more  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial interest  of  those  for  whom  the  institutions  were  built. 

'  Philip  A.  Emery,  Principal.' 

'  Good  sense,  good  general  judgment  on  all  business  matters,  good  under- 
standing of  what  a  deaf-mute  scliool  should  be,  should  entitle  any  mute  to  a 
trusteeship,  and  that,  too,  even  if  he  is  not  a  good  English  scholar.  For,  pray, 
how  many  of  the  oral  people  who  hold  such  positions  are  good  scholars  ? 
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38.    CENTRAL  NEW  YOEK  INSTITUTION,  ROME,  N.T. 

B.  Nelson,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

39.    CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

A.  r.  Wood,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

40.  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 
'  My  conviction  is  that  the  best  method  of  instruction  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  deaf  is  what  is  usually  termed  in  this 
country  the  combined  method.  The  use  of  signs,  in  my  judg- 
ment, cannot  be  discarded  entirely  ;  in  fact,  to  a  limited  extent 
they  are  absolutely  necessary;  with  rare  exceptions,  to  the 
successful  instruction  of  the  deaf ;  and  yet  they  should  be  em- 
ployed as  little  as  possible.  Deaf  children  should  be  taught  the 
English  language  from  the  very  beginning.  They  should  learn 
to  use  the  manual  alphabet  at  once,  and  be  compelled  to  sj)ell  or 
write,  and  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  signs  in  the  schoolroom. 

'John  G-.  Brown,  PrincijMl.' 


41.    WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 

Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Superintendent  and  Principal.  No  reply 
to  circular  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 

42.    PORTLAND  SCHOOL,  MAINE. 

Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

43.    RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  SCHOOL. 

'  I  thoroughly  believe  in  speech  reading,  ...  in  the  con- 
stant drill  of  the  elements  and  combinations,  but  not  to  the 
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exclusion  of  words ;  for  instance,  if  in  an  articulation  exercise 
we  should  strike  upon  the  combination  shoo  or  fo,  I  should  stop 
and  explain  to  the  pupil  that  they  are  the  same ;  that  is,  have 
the  same  sound  (requiring  the  same  muscular  action  in  their 
formation)  as  slioe  and  toe ;  and  I  should  show  the  pupil  the 
objects  which  the  words  represent ;  in  short,  give  him  as 
thorough  an  understanding  of  the  phonetic  word  as  possible. 
Then  he  has  one,  yes,  two  words  for  his  vocabulary.  We  go  on 
building  in  this  way  until  in  the  ten  months  (one  school  year's 
time)  the  new  beginner,  if  he  has  ordinary  intelligence,  will 
have  a  list  of  from  80  to  60,  possibly  100  words.  While  all 
the  while  he  adds  a  little  and  holds  on  to  the  building  mate- 
rials, all  the  time  becoming  more  and  more  proficient  in  their 
adaptation  and  use.  This  method  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Northampton  method,  and  altogether  from  Mr.  Greenberger's 
latest. 

'  Anna  M.  Black,  Principal' 
Vide  Eeports  for  further  information. 


44.    ST.  LOUIS  DAY  SCHOOL. 

D.  A.  Simpson,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


45.    NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Nellie  H.  Swett,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

46.    DAKOTA  SCHOOL. 

James  Simpson,  Superintendent.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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47.    MILWAUKEE  DAY  SCtlOOL. 

'  In  regard  to  question  4  I  have  written  a  brief  paper  and 
sent  it  to  the  Royal  Commission  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sfcainer, 
of  London,  who  delivered  it  into  their  hands.  I  did  this  because 
I  heard  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  had  been  asked  to  appear  before 
them,  and  I  feared  the  fact  that  articulation  was  taught  in 
America,  and  that  we  had  pure  oral  schools,  might  not  come  to 
their  knowledge.  This  paper  was  written  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  undoubtedly  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  .  .  . 
Enclosed  find  the  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  day 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  our  State,  also  the  amendment.  The 
latter  really  makes  the  law  of  value.  The  amendment  was  a  part 
of  the  law  of  1885 — that  is,  of  the  original  Bill — but  in  order  to 
gain  our  point  we  yielded  a  little  to  circumstances.  We  were 
then  enabled  to  start  our  Milwaukee  school,-  and  in  1887  we 
obtained  what  we  originally  asked  for — the  100  dollars  per 
child. 

'Paul  Binner,  Princvpal.' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  WISCONSIN. 
OHAPTEK  315. 

An  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  Incor^ 
f  orated  Cities  and  Villages. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : — 

Section  1. — Upon  application  by  the  mayor  and  common 
council  of  any  incorporated  city,  or  by  the  president  and  board 
of  trustees  of  any  incorporated  village  in  the  State,  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  he  shall,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  board  of  supervision,  grant  permission  to 
such  city  or  village  to  establish  and  maintain,  within  its  cor- 
porate limits,  one  or  more  schools  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes,  residents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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Section  2. — The  mayor  of  any  incorporated  city,  and  tlie 
president  of  any  incorporated  village,  which  shall  maintain  one 
or  more  schools  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  shall  report  to 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  to  the  State 
board  of  supervision,  annually,  and  as  often  as  said  State  super- 
intendent or  board  may  direct,  such  facts  concerning  such  school 
or  schools  as  said  State  superintendent  or  board  may  require. 

Section  3. — There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  in 
the  month  of  July  in  each  year,  to  the  treasurer  of  every  incor- 
porated city  or  village  maintaining  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  under  the  charge  of  one  or  more 
teachers  of  approved  qualifications,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  sum  of  100 
dollars  for  each  deaf-mute  pupil  instructed  in  any  such  school 
at  least  nine  months  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  first 
day  of  July,  and  a  share  of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  term 
of  instruction  of  any  such  pupil  as  shall  be  so  instructed  less 
than  nine  months  during  such  year. 

Section  4. — The  sums  to  be  paid,  as  provided  in  next  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  maintaining  such 
school,  setting  forth  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  such 
school  or  schools  and  the  period  of  time  each  such  pupil  shall 
have  been  so  instructed  in  such  school  or  schools  next  preceding 
the  first  day  of  July;  and  in  case  any  such  school  shall  be  main- 
tained in  an  incorporated  village,  then  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  proper  county,  accom- 
panied by  the  affidavit  of  the  teacher  or  principal  of  such  school, 
setting  forth 'the  same  facts  last  aforesaid,  all  of  which  such  cer- 
tificates and  affidavits  shall  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  president  of 
the  State  board  of  supervision,  which  certificates  and  affidavits 
so  approved  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
thereupon  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  in  favour 
of  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
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the  sum  whicli  shall  appear  to  be  due  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  provided,  that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  any  one 
county. 

Section  5. — A  biennial  appropriation  is  hereby  made  to  pay 
the  sums  which  shall  each  year  become  due  and  payable,  under 
this  Act;  said  appropriation  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  years  1885  and  1886. 

Section  6.— This  Act  shall  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  April  4,  1885. 


CHAPTER  40. 

An  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  and  Amen- 
datory  of  Sectiori  4,  of  Chapter  315,  of  the  Laws  of  1885. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : — 

Section  1. — Section  4  of  chapter  315  of  the  laws  of  1885 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  from  said  section  the  following 
words  at  the  end  thereof,  to  wit :  '  Provided  that  no  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  county ; '  so  that  said  section  when  so 
amended  will  read  as  follows:  Section  4. — The  sums  to  be 
paid,  as  provided  in  next  preceding  section,  shall  be  audited  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  certificate  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  such  city  maintaining  such  school,  setting  forth  the  mmiber 
of  pupils  instructed  in  such  school  or  schools  and  the  period  of 
time  each  such  pupil  shall  have  been  so  instructed  in  such 
school  or  schools  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  July;  and  in 
case  any  such  school  shall  be  maintained  in  an  incorporated 
village,  then,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  the  proper  county,  accompanied  by  the  afiidavit  of 
the  teacher  or  principal  of  such  schools,  setting  forth  the  same 
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facts  last  aforesaid,  all  of  wMcli  sucli  certificates  and  affidavits 
stall  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  the  president  of  the  State  board  of 
supervision,  which  certificates  and  affidavits  so  approved  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  thereupon  issue 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  in  favour  of  the  treasurer 
of  such  city  or  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  sum  which 
shall  appear  to  be  due,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  2. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  upon 
its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  12,  1887. 


48.    PENNSYLVANIA  ORAL  SCHOOL,  SCRANTON. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett,  Principal,  says: — 'I  gather  from  a 
hasty  reading  of  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  Laichley  that  he  suggests 
(in  last  number  of  "  Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf-mute  Education," 
London),  establishing  day  schools.  Possibly  where  he  wants  to 
have  them  they  will  be  practicable.  I  think  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  practicable  to  have  many  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  present  need  is  for  small  oral  boarding-schools 
here.  While  we  have  so  many  sign  boarding-schools  poor 
parents,  ignorant  of  methods,  will  let  their  children  slip  into 
them.  It  was  practicable  to  have  a  day  school  in  large  Phil- 
adelphia.   I  demonstrated  that.    Had  eighty  pupils.' 

The  following  paper  'contains  much  that  I  would  gladly 
say  to  anyone  studying  the  interests  of  the  deaf  : — 

Conditions  necessary  to  giving  every  Deaf  Child  a  Chance  to  Learn 

to  Speal-,  &c. 

When  the  glorious  Milan  International  Convention  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  1880,  decided  by  a  vote  of  160 
to  4  that  the  oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  signs 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  that  all  new 
pupils  be  taught  by  oral  method,  it  recommended  that  they 
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should  be  separated  from  the  old  pupils  who  were  finishing  their 
course  by  signs  and  manual  alphabets. 

I  read  in  report  of  11th  National  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  California  in  1886  that  the  following 
resolution,  with  two  amendments,  was  adopted  : — '  That  earnest 
and  persistent  endeavours  should  be  made  in  every  school  for 
the  deaf  to  teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips, 
and  that  such  efforts  should  be  abandoned  only  when  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  measure  of  success  attained  does  not  justify  the 
necessary  amount  of  labour.' 

The  amendments  to  this  resolution  were  as  follows  : — '  First, 
that  the  trial  was  to  be  made  by  articulation  teachers  trained 
for  the  work ;  and  secondly,  that  such  pupils  who  had  sufficient 
hearing  should  be  taught  aurally.'  These  amendments  were 
good  ;  but  I  looked  anxiously,  but  without  finding  it,  for  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  pupils  given  this  trial  should 
be  absolutely  separated  from  pupils  instructed  by  signs  and 
manual  alphabets,  this  being  recommended  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  success  by  the  Milan  Convention. 

Believing  that  it  is  a  '  necessary  condition  to  success,'  I 
should  have  proposed  this  amendment  had  I  been  present  at 
the  California  Convention.  As  teachers  at  the  Milan  Convention 
decided,  deaf  children  are  not  given  a  '  chance '  to  learn  to 
speak  unless  they  are  kept  away  from  signs  and  manual  alpha- 
bets while  the  trial  is  being  made. 

I  sometimes  read  in  reports  of  large  sign  institutions  that 
the  small  number  of  pupils  they  have  taught  orally  compare 
favourably  with  those  taught  in  purely  oral  schools.  I  do  not 
grant  this ;  but  if  I  did,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  same  pupils 
would  not  do  better  in  oral  schools. 

Most  of  our  oral  schools  are  in  their  infancy,  and  are  very 
small.  None  of  them  are  large,  comparing  them  with  oiu'  large 
sign  institutions.  Therefore,  we  must  naturally  suppose  that 
the  sign  institutions,  being  so  much  more  numerous,  and,  as  a 
rule,  so  much  larger,  have  a  larger  number  of  bright  pupils,  and 
a  fair  comparison  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  few  selected 
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pupils  orally  instructed  in  large  sign  schools  and  the  pupils  in 
small  pure  oral  schools. 

The  charge  sometimes  made,  that  oral  schools  refuse  dull 
subjects,  cannot  be  sustained.  I  have  never  refused  them,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  any  pure  oral  principal  to  do  so. 

A  child  deaf  from  early  infancy  was   admitted  to  my 
school.    He  was  afflicted  with  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  had 
sores  on  his  mouth  and  hands,  and  was  exceedingly  careless  and 
impatient.    He  had  had  some  instruction  from  a  sign  teacher 
and  some  from  an  articulation  teacher.    His  mother  told  me 
they  had  failed  in  their  efforts.    His  nervous  twitching  was  so 
bad  that  he  would  sometimes  turn  around  a  dozen  times  before 
he  could  look  at  a  word  on  my  lips.    His  upper  teeth  seemed 
almost  to  cover  the  under  teeth.   His  hand  shook  so,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  hold  a  pencil.    Sickness  kept  him 
at  home  a  great  deal.    Omitting  time  lost  in  this  way,  he  has 
been  under  my  instruction  about  three  years.    In  that  time  he 
has  learnt  to  speak  about  two  thousand  words,  writes  quite 
legibly,  and  has  gained  much  general  information  under  the 
head  of  language  and  geography  lessons.    Though  be  is  still 
very  nervous  at  times,  he  has  slowly  but  steadily  improved 
physically ;  and,  if  he  can  remain  with  me  as  long  as  sign  in- 
stitutions ask  for  the  education  of  their  pupils,  he  will  have  a 
good  education  and  speak  with  sufficient  distinctness.    I  tell  of 
his  case  only  in  the  interest  of  difficult  subjects.    Of  course  it 
was  necessary  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  his  physical  condition  while  giving  him  speech,  lip-reading, 
mental  development,  and  writing  ;  and  I  may  add  I  needed  to 
help  him  to  be  morally  strong  to  overcome  his  extreme  im- 
patience and  carelessness. 

I  have  had  nine  years'  experience  with  the  deaf,  and  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  I  have  ever 
known. 

Dr.  Buxton  quoted  a  sentiment  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  at  the 
Milan  Convention  that  we  would  all  do  well  to  remember. 
'  Human  nature,'  he  says,  '  is  a  thing  to  which  we  can  put  no 
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limits,  and  which  requires  to  be  treated  with  unbounded  hope- 
fulness.' 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  I 
still  believe  such  conditions  are  more  natural,  and  that  they  are 
better,  provided  the  child  has  a  home  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  school,  and  where  parents  and  friends  communicate 
with  it  only  through  speech.  When  these  conditions  do  not 
exist  the  principal  of  an  oral  day  school  is  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage. This  also  would  prevent  any  just  comparison 
between  articulation  pupils  in  a  boarding-school  like  our  sign 
institutions  and  the  pupils  in  an  oral  day  school,  where  many 
of  their  homes  are  so  far  from  school  as  to  cause  irregular 
attendance. 

If  orally  taught  deaf  children  cannot  be  with  judicious 
parents  and  friends  out  of  school  hours,  I  think  they  are  better 
off  in  an  oral  boarding-school,  iDrovided  they  have  intelligent 
attendants  out  of  school  hours  who  are  pledged  to  talk  to  the 
pupils,  and  who  hold  their  positions  on  condition  of  their  ful- 
filling this  pledge.  Thus  always  being  surrounded  with  talking 
influences,  they  will  naturally  acquire  the  habit  of  speech. 

It  has  been  said  that  articulation  teaching  is  injurious  to 
the  health  of  teachers.  Facts  do  not  support  this  statement 
when  the  teaching  is  done  in  purely  oral  schools.  Special 
articulation  work  in  sign  schools  may  be  unusually  wearing. 
Worry  is  always  more  harmful  than  work,  and  our  pure  oral 
teachers  may  be  sick  at  heart  to  feel  how  few  American  schools 
for  the  deaf  employ  the  methods  they  believe  in.  '  Hope  de- 
ferred maketh  the  heart  sick.' 

Deaf  children  should  be  early  taught  to  speak.  In  the 
future,  when  their  parents  are  blessed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
truths  contained  in  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett's  '  Directions  to 
Parents  of  Deaf  Children,' '  they  will  in  many  cases  begin  this 
work.  Until  this  good  time  comes  I  heartily  recommend  their 
being  placed  in  moderate-sized  oral  boarding-schools  at  four  or 
five  years.  I  say  moderate  sized,  for  it  seems  to  me  it  is  im- 
'  See  Mary  Garrett  Trivate  School,  No,  6. 
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possible  to  give  deaf  or  hearing  children  the  '  mothering  '  they 
crave  and  need  in  very  large  schools.  Very  large  schools  for 
young  people  are  sad  sights,  whether  for  the  deaf  or  hearing. 

That  noble  and  now  powerful  organisation  in  many  of  our 
largest  cities — the  Children's  Aid  Society — is  rapidly  doing 
away  with  large  institutions  for  hearing  children,  preferring  to 
risk  placing  poor  hearing  children  in  families  who  are  willing  to 
receive  a  child  rather  than  to  surround  them  with  the  many 
evils  of  life  in  a  large  institution.  A  little  child  begets  love, 
and  in  some  cases  elevates  the  home  it  enters  in  this  way. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
Children's  Aid  Society — I  think  one  of  its  projectors — I  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  boarding-schools  for  many  deaf  children  at 
present.  I  unfolded  the  case  as  clearly  as  I  could  to  her,  and 
she  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  a  boarding-school  on  the 
cottage  plan  for  about  one  hundred  pupils  was  about  the  best 
we  could  hope  to  do  for  the  deaf '  at  present.'  I  emphasised  '  at 
present '  because  the  world  moves,  and  what  may  be  the  best 
now  may  not  be  years  hence. 

Many  touching  stories  are  told  by  this  Society  of  the  un- 
natural little  children  it  has  found  in  these  large  institutions — one 
of  a  little  girl  who  did  not  understand  when  asked  to  kiss  some- 
one, so  completely  had  this  very  ordinary  expression  of  affection 
been  left  out  of  her  young  life.  If  large  institutions  are  sad  for 
hearing  children,  how  inexpressibly  so  are  they  for  afflicted  deaf 
children ! 

We  may  not  look  for  a  deaf  child  of  four  or  five  years  to  remem- 
ber or  make  use  of  as  much  as  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  would ;  but 
those  who  are  taught  early  to  speak  will  not  form  so  strong  a 
habit  of  expressing  their  wants  in  signs;  their  voices  will 
ultimately  be  more  natural,  lip-reading  more  true,  &c. 

In  reviewing  the  work  done  in  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett's  school 
the  past  year  in  her  last  report,  she  says,  in  reference  to  the p-esent 
conditions  by  which  the  deaf  are  surrounded  :  '  The  improvement 
in  the  speech  and  lip-reading  of  the  pupils  which  it  is  the  mam 
object  of  the  school  to  teach  is  all  that  could  be  expected  under 
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the  circumstances.  Before  every  deaf  child  can  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  circumstances,  almost  as  great  a  revolution 
must  take  place  in  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded  from  their  birth  as  took  place  when  the  general 
belief  of  the  world  that  the  deaf  are  necessarily  idiotic  gave 
way  a  couple  or  more  centuries  ago  to  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  not. 

It  is  known  now  by  some  that  when  every  person  who  has 
any  communication  with  a  deaf  child  talks  to  it  from  infancy 
on,  just  aa  to  a  hearing  child,  and  never  uses  a  motion,  sign,  or 
manual  alphabet  with  it,  that  the  child  learns  the  habit  of 
depending  on  the  lips  alone  and  to  understand  spoken  lan- 
guage readily,  and  the  terrible  barrier  which  makes  it  alone  in 
the  world  is  removed. 

When  this  knowledge  becomes  general,  and  hearing  people 
take  advantage  of  it  and  act  accordingly,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  oral  method  be  taught  under  the  best  circum- 
stances. In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  deaf  children  are  being 
sacrificed  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  control  them,  just  as 
thousands  were  sacrificed  in  the  old  times  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  age. 

Our  pupils  improve  just  in  proportion  to  their  several  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect ;  the  more  constantly  they  are  talked 
with  the  faster  they  improve.  I  have  never  used  any  medium 
of  communication  with  them  except  the  speech  and  lip-reading 
they  have  learnt,  and  they  naturally  always  talk  to  me  and 
always  understand  me  ;  and  if  everyone  else  did  the  same,  and 
had  always  done  so,  speech  and  lip-reading  would  be  easy  and 
natural  to  them.  They  need  the  constant  practice  which  makes 
speech  and  lij)-reading  a  habit. 

Emma  Garkett. 


49.    NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL. 
Weston  Jenkins,  Superintendent,  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
this  question. 
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50.    UTAH  SCHOOL. 
H.  0.  Wliite,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  received 
to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


51.    NOETHEEN  NEW  YOEK  INSTITUTION. 
Henry  C.  Eider,  Superintendent.   No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


52.    FLOEIDA  INSTITUTE. 

'  St.  Augustine,  Fla. :  May  26,  1888. 

'  Dr.  a.  G.  Bell. — Dear  Sir, — Am  sorry  the  reply  fib  your 
circular  letter  has  not  reached  you.  I  hope  it  has  ere  this.  I 
wrote  it  and  left  it  on  my  desk  for  mailing,  and  can  trace  it  no 
further.  I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  as  I  re- 
member them.  We  have  18  deaf  pupils.  Several  of  them 
were  over  12  years  of  age  when  they  entered,  but  even  in  this 
case  we  are  teaching  articulation  to  12.  With  11  articulation 
is  used  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  2  have  never  been  taught 
articulation ;  and  4  have  been  tried  without  success.  Two  of 
the  pupils  can  hear  a  little  (semi-deaf) ;  one  became  deaf  at  two 
years  of  age  ;  and  the  other  gradually  lost  her  hearing.  Cause 
unknown.  We  have  never  made  any  efibrt  to  develop  the 
hearing  of  these  pupils,  though  I  doubt  not  at  least  one  of 
them  could  be  much  benefited  by  a  systematic  course  of 
training.  .  .  . 

'  It  has  been  our  experience  that  every  deaf  child  of  fair 
mental  powers  can  be  taught  to  speak  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  be  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  hearing  "  semi- 
mutes  "  talk,  if  the  articulation  training  begin  while  the  child  is 
very  young— say  4  to  8  years  of  age.  But  little  can  be  done 
with  children  over  15  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

'  Park  Terrell,  PrincipaV 
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53.    WASHINGTON  (TERRITORY)  SCHOOL. 

James  Watson,  Director.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  re- 
ceived to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


54.    NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

'  As  to  tlie  instruction  of  the  deaf,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  be  well-educated,  self-sustaining,  and  useful  citizens,  they 
should  be  sent  early  to  school,  but  not  to  large  State  institutions, 
as  home  influences  and  the  daily  observations  of  life  exert  a 
powerful  efiect  in  improving  the  minds  and  manners  of  this 
class  of  children.  The  fact  is  that  all  growing  children  require 
close  watching  on  the  part  of  their  own  parents  and  relatives. 
Therefore  day  schools  are  far  preferable  to  the  large  State  in- 
stitutions. 

'  R.  B.  Lawrence,  PrincvpaV 


55.    EVANSYILLE  SCHOOL,  INDIANA. 

Charles  Kerney,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


56.    LA  CROSSSE  DAY  SCHOOL. 

'  I  think  that  'much  valuable  time  and  teaching  force  are 
thrown  away  trying  to  teach  many  deaf-mutes  to  talk.  It  is 
like  Gratiano's  "  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff" — an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble  and  of  little  value  when  acquired.  I  speak  this 
of  the  majority,  who  never  learn  to  talk  with  ease,  facility,  and 
pleasure  to  themselves  and  others ;  still  I  would  not  cease  to 
try  to  give  all  a  chance. 

'  Albert  Hardy,  8ivperintendent  of  Schools' 
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57.    NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL,  SANTA  FE. 

'  I  think  some  of  having  articulation  here,  if  a  good  number 
of  scholars  can  be  had ;  but,  the  people  here  in  the  Territory 
being  mostly  Mexican,  speak  Spanish,  and  if  their  deaf  youths 
be  taught  to  speak  in  English  in  this  school  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  them,  as  they  cannot  talk  then  to  their  Spanish-speaking 
folks.  They  generally  want  them  to  get  education  here,  espe- 
cially in  the  Eoman  Catholic  creed.  English  is  now  taught  here 
according  to  the  Committee's  decision.  .  .  .  This  school  is  a 
new  one,  which  has  recently  become  the  public  property  of  this 
Territory.  .  .  .  There  are  now  six  scholars  in  attendance  here. 
Two  out  of  the  six  scholars  here  are  semi-deaf  and  can  speak 
Spanish,  but  they  are  learning  English  here.  Their  deafness 
occurred  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Before  it  occurred  they  were 
taught  to  speak  at  home.  Two  were  born  deaf,  and  the  rest 
became  deaf  during  early  childhood.  .  .  . 

'  Lars  M.  Larson,  Superintendent' 


PEIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.    WHIPPLE'S  HOME  SCHOOL. 

'  We  make  articulation  a  speciality,  teaching  it  to  every  child 
who  enters  school.  We  find  all  can  be  taught  to  articulate  who 
have  any  degree  of  intelligence. 

'  Margaret  Hammond,  Principal.' 


2.    GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
INSTITUTION. 

D.  H.  Uhlig,  Director,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  thia 
question. 
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3.    ST.  JOHN'S  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTE. 

Charles  Fessler,  President,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


4.    KNAPP'S  INSTITUTE. 

Fred.  Kuapp,  Principal.— No  reply  to  circular  letter  re- 
ceived up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


5.    VOICE  AND  HEAEING  SCHOOL. 

Mary  McOowen,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 

The  following  passage  marked  by  Miss  McCowen  is  quoted 
from  The  Neiu  Method  (April,  1888),  a  paper  issued  monthly  by 
'  The  Voice  and  Hearing  School ' : — 

'  Our  little  three-year-old  pupil  (supposed  to  have  been 
totally  deaf  from  birth,  and  so  far  developing  no  hearing),  who 
had  never  learned  at  home  to  speak  even  the  word  "  mamma," 
is  getting  to  be  a  regular  chatter-box — not  that  she  has  perfect 
speech,  but  her  voice  can  be  heard  every  hour  of  the  day  in 
spontaneous  baby  chatterings,  using  words  intelligently  which  she 
has  been  taught,  and  day  after  day  gaining  new  ones.  At  the 
same  time  her  voice  is  losing  the  screech  (no  other  word 
expresses  the  noise)  which  terrified  the  neighbours  when  she 
first  came,  and  she  is  also  fast  forgetting  the  signs  (because 
she  does  not  need  them  to  make  herself  understood)  which  had 
been  specially  taught  her  at  home  by  a  deaf-mute  teacher.  Her 
parents  visited  her  last  month  and  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  her  progress  in  every  way.' 


6.    MARY  GARRETT'S  SCHOOL. 

'  Every  year  that  I  work  among  the  deaf  I  feel  more  and 
more  convinced  that  if  Gverij  deaf  child  was  guided  to  speech 
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and  lip-reading  from  infancy,  and  carefully  kept  from  motions, 
signs,  and  manual  alphabets,  and  allowed  only  speech  for  all 
communications  with  others,  that  the  results  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  us  and  most  comforting  to  the  afflicted  deaf. 

'  We  cannot  expect  the  best  results  unless  we  use  all  the 

means.  . 

'Mary  S.  Garrett,  PnncipaL  . 

Some  of  the  views  Miss  Mary  Garrett  would  desire  to  express 
will  be  found  in  the  following  article,  written  by  her  aad,  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  and  Stirgical  Jiej)orter  of  Jun,9 .12,.  1886. 
This  is  the  article  referred  to  by  her  sister,  Miss  Emma  Garrett, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  (No.  47)  : — 

'Directions  to  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 

'  All  deaf  children  whose  eyesight  is  good  and  who  are  not 
idiotic,  can,  with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  be  taught  to  talk 
and  can  learn  lip-reading,  provided  their  parents,  care-takers, 
and  teachers  know  how  to  guide  and  teach  them.  When  parents 
discover  an  infant  to  be  deaf,  they  should  continue  to  talk  to  it, 
just  as  every  mother  does  to  a  hearing  baby  wljen  it  is  learning 
to  talk;  she  does  not  use  motions  to  it,  because  it  has  not  yet 
commenced  to  understand  her  language,  but  she  repeats  over 
and  over  again  to  it  the  pet  names  she  calls  it,  tells  it  again  and 
again  to  "  say  papa,"  "  say  mamma,"  &c.,  &c.,  until  it  learns  to 
understand  and  then  to  copy  her  words.  She  is  keen  to  dis- 
cover, encourage,  and  correct  its  first  attempts  at  articulation. 

'  The  attention  of  the  deaf  infant  should  be  directed  to  the 
mouth  with  the  same  persistence,  and  it  should  be  talked  to 
just  the  same  by  every  one  who  is  with  it.  No  more  motions 
should  be  used  with  it  than  with  a  hearing  child  ;  its  attention 
should  be  always  guided  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  and  con- 
centrated there.  Little  by  little  it  will  begin  to  attach  meaning 
to  the  words  and  sentences  it  sees,  just  as  the  hearing  child 
little  by  little  learns  to  attach  meaning  to  the  words  and  sen- 
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tences  that  it  hears.  People  almost  universally,  when  they  wish 
to  take  an  infant  from  its  mother,  hold  out  their  arms  and  say, 
^'  Come,"  watching  the  little  one  for  an  indication  in  its  face  of 
Its  desire  to  be  taken,  or  to  see  if  it  wHl  hold  out  its  arms  to 
come.  Thus  the  child  learns  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  come," 
but  as  it  grows  older  the  parent  or  others  simply  call  it  to  come, 
without  holding  out  the  arms,  dropping  the  motion  as  soon  as 
the  child  understands  the  word.  No  more  motions  should  be 
used  with  a  deaf  child  than  this,  which  amounts  simply  to 
showing  the  action  represented  by  a  word ;  the  words  should  be 
indefinitely  repeated,  that  the  child  may  become  familiar  with 
their  looks  on  the  mouth,  while  the  representation  of  an  action 
should  be  dropped  as  soon  as  possible,  and  should  never  be  made 
without  at  the  same  time  showing  the  child  the  word  repre- 
senting it.  The  names  of  objects  may  be  taught  with  the 
objects,  which  is  really  the  way  in  which  hearing  children  learn 
them  in  their  homes.  "We  must  always  remember  that  when  a 
hearing  child  is  learning  to  talk  its  hearing  gives  it  the  advan- 
tage of  every  word  spoken  in  its  presence,  while  the  deaf  child 
only  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  person  it 
happens  to  be  looking  at,  or  who  is  talking  with  it,  and  this 
difference  must  be  made  up  to  the  deaf  child  by  a  great  amount 
of  repetition  of  the  words  and  language  we  are  teaching  it, 

'  Every  one  with  whom  a  deaf  child  comes  in  contact  should 
talk  to  it  and  encourage  and  aid  it  to  articulate.  Deaf  babies 
begin  to  say  "  Ma-ma-ma  "just  as  hearing  babies  do,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  encouraged  in  them ;  if  it  were,  and  the  child  properly 
guided  to  further  articulation,  it  would  talk. 

'  Miss  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  at 
Boston,  quotes  in  her  report  for  1885  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
she  received  "from  the  mother  of  a  congenitally  deaf  pupil,  now 
seven  years  of  age,  who  is  able  to  use  speech  and  to  under- 
stand it  upon  the  lips  of  others  to  a  remarkable  degree."  Miss 
Fuller  says  further  that  the  letter  "  shows  what  a  mother  had 
done  before  her  child  entered  school  at  the  age  of  four  years." 

'  The  mother  writes :  "  In  trying  to  recall  what  Bertha 
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learned  in  tlie  first  three  years  of  lier  life,  I  realise  the  fact 
that  it  was  through  ignorance  of  her  total  deafness  that  we 
taught  her  anything.  Thinking  all  the  time  that  she  was  very 
backward  in  learning  to  talk,  we  took  unusual  pains  with  her, 
saying  over  the  simple  words  that  children  catch  so  easily.  If 
we  had  known  at  the  beginning  that  she  heard  nothing  when 
we  spoke  to  her,  I  am  afraid,  instead  of  teaching  her  what  little 
we  did,  we  should  have  been  discouraged  and  used  signs.  As 
it  was,  she  had  learned  to  speak  many  words  before  she  entered 
school.  "  Papa  "  and  "  Mamma  "  were  the  first  words  that  she 
learned.  We  would  say,  "  Come  and  see  papa,"  or  "  Come  and 
see  mamma,"  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  our  hands  to  her. 
In  a  short  time  she  learned  to  recognise  us  by  these  names  and 
call  us  by  them.  To  be  sure,  the  words  sounded  very  much 
alike  when  she  spoke  them,  but  hearing  children  often  speak 
imperfectly  at  first.  When  she  was  sitting  on  the -floor,  I  would 
say  "  Up  "  to  her,  and  partly  lift  her,  so  that  she  soon  learned 
what  the  word  signified,  and  would  say,  "  Mamma,  up."  She 
always  lived  among  uncles  and  aunts,  who  have  helped  us  in 
teaching  her  to  talk.  None  of  them  ever  used  signs  with  her, 
but  talked  as  with  a  hearing  child.  When  quite  young  she 
learned  to  call  them  by  their  respective  names.  If  she  wanted 
to  go  to  one  of  them  she  was  induced  to  say,  "  Auntie  Jennie," 
or  "  Uncle  George,"  before  she  was  gratified.  In  the  same 
manner  she  learned  to  speak  the  name  of  any  object  that  in- 
terested her.  To  teach  her  that  she  must  not  play  with  the 
stove,  I  showed  her  that  it  soiled  her  hands,  and  told  her  they 
were  "all  black."  If  she  disobeyed,  she  would  come  to  me, 
hold  up  her  hands,  and  say  "  All  black."  At  one  time  we  lived 
in  a  house  with  a  family  to  whom  Bertha  became  very  much 
attached.  She  learned  to  call  them  by  name,  and  when  we 
took  her  to  see  them  we  always  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  go 
up-stairs.  It  was  not  long  before  she  would  say  "  Up-stairs  " 
to  us,  many  times  in  the  day,  meaning  to  ask  us  if  she  could 
go  up. 

'  In  this  way  we  did  what  we  could  for  her  until  we  took  her 
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to  school.  The  manner  in  which  we  had  begun  with  her  was 
very  kindly  commended,  and  we  were  advised  to  continue  talk- 
ing with  her  and  teaching  her  words,  which  we  have  done.  None 
of  her  questions,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  are  ever  allowed 
to  go  unanswered.  We  always  encouraged  her  to  talk  to  us 
about  her  play  and  everything  that  interests  her,  and  try  to 
explain  what  she  does  not  understand.  But  our  feeble  efforts 
seem  like  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  her  teacher  has  done 
and  is  still  doing  for  her.  We  appreciate  it  all,  and  only  hope 
that  Bertha  may  long  ^remain  under  her  skilful  guidance  and 
care. 

'No  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  motions  or  signs  to  the 
child,  or  to  teach  it  the  manual  alphabet,  as  it  grows  older.  It 
should  be  strictly  trained  to  depend  on  lip-reading  and  that 
alone.  When  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  may  be  taught  to  write 
words  and  sentences  as  soon  as  it  can  articulate  them  and  read 
them  from  the  lips,  but  not  before. 

'  There  are  no  doubt  mothers  who  would  be  skilful  enough  in 
training  their  children  from  the  beginning  so  that  they  would 
never  need  to  go  to  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  could  be 
taught  with  the  hearing ;  probably,  however,  the  majority  of 
parents  would  need  to  send  their  children  to  school  taught  by 
specially  trained  articulation  teachers,  for  a  while  at  least.  Such 
teachers  should  be  equally  strict  that  all  communications  with 
their  pupils,  in  classes  and  out  of  classes,  at  the  table,  on  the 
play-ground,  and  on  all  occasions,  should  be  through  speech  and 
speech  alone.  It  is  the  universal  experience  that  hearing  chil- 
dren who  study  French  and  German  in  English  schools,  where 
all  their  lessons,  outside  of  these  special  classes,  are  recited  in 
English,  do  not  learn  to  speak  these  languages.  If  deaf  children 
are  given  special  lessons  in  articulation  in  schools  where  they 
see  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  used  constantly  around  them, 
and  where  they  use  them  in  the  play-ground,  at  the  table,  or  in 
their  classes,  the  cases  where  they  become  proficient  in  the 
actual  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  will  be  as  rare  as  of  those 
hearing  children  who  become  proficient  in  French  and  German 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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'  Children  or  grown  persons  who  lose  their  hearing  through 
sickness  should  at  once  be  trained  to  read  the  lips  and  encou- 
raged to  talk  just  as  they  did  before,  and  they  should  as  stu- 
diously be  kept  from  all  contact  with  signs  or  manual  alphabet 
as  the  congenitally  deaf. 

'Miss  Emma  Garrett,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  describes  in  the  Januarj 
number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for  1886  the  case  of  a  pupil 
of  hers.  He  was  a  young  lad  who  lost  his  hearing  in  May 
1885.  Under  her  direction  he  was  induced  to  continue  to  talk 
as  before  and  to  depend  on  lip-reading  alone  for  his  communi- 
cation with  others  ;  after  spending  a  very  few  weeks  under  her 
instruction  in  the  autumn,  he  was  able  to  take  his  place  in  the 
hearing  school  which  he  had  formerly  attended,  and  all  his  com- 
munication there  is  through  speech  and  lip-reading.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  aptitude  of  this  class  of  the  deaf  for 
acquii-ing  lip-reading ;  some  seem  to  be  what  might  be  called 
natural  lip-readers,  and  learn  it  from  their  associates  simply  by 
watching  their  lips,  while  others  need  training  from  special 
teachers.  All  such  persons  should,  however,  train  themselves 
or  be  trained  to  depend  on  lip-reading  and  speech,  and  not  on 
writing. 

'It  needs  very  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
minds  to  estimate  the  difference  in  the  life  of  a  person  who  is 
able  to  understand  the  speech  of  those  around  him,  and  to 
make  himself  understood  by  them,  from  the  life  of  one  who 
knows  only  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  which  are  almost 
unknown  outside  of  the  institutions  where  they  are  taught. 

'  As  there  is  only  one  deaf  person  to  every  1,500  hearing 
persons  in  our  population,  it  behoves  us  to  help  that  one  deaf 
person  to  fit  himself  for  communication  with  those  1,500.  We 
cannot  expect  the  1,500  to  learn  manual  alphabets  or  arbitrary 
signs  to  suit  the  one  deaf  person. 

'  There  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  vocal  organs  of  deaf 
children  are  defective  j  the  fact  is,  that  such  cases  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions, and  that  as  a  rule  their  vocal  organs  are  normal.  The 
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articulation  of  consonant  sounds  depends  on  certain  positions 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and  palate.  The  quality  of  vowel 
sounds  depends  on  certain  positions  of  the  tongue.  Any  deaf 
child  who  can  cry,  and  scream,  and  has  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and 
palate,  has  the  necessary  vocal  organs. 

'  The  deaf  children  are  capable  of  being  taught  by  the  Pure 
Oral  Method,  and  the  method  is  a  success  when  parents,  care- 
takers, and  teachers  know  how  to  apply  it.  It  is  possible  for 
deaf  born  children  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading  after  they 
begin  to  go  to  school,  if  they  have  competent  teachers ;  but 
much  time  would  be  saved  and  far  better  results  obtained  if 
parents  would  do  their  part  before  the  child  is  sent  to  school. 

'  Great  results  have  already  been  gained  through  the  Oral 
Method,  and  I  have  no  douU  that  greater  and  letter  residts  than 
any  already  obtained  aivait  us  in  the  future,  as  the  method 
hecomes  more  widely  and  more  strictly  and  intelligently  a-pplied. 
The  oral  pupil  who  has  the  least  amount  of  intelligible  speech  and 
of  lip-reading  compared  with  his  felloiv  oral  pupils,  has  just  that 
much  advantage  over  the  most  expert  maJcer  of  arbHran-y  signs 
and  the  manual  alphabet,  luhich  are  sure  to  be  as  unintelligible 
to  the  general  pid>liG  as  our  speech  is  to  the  sign-malcer, 

'  The  more  perfect  we  can  male  the  speech  of  the  deaf,  and  the 
more  sTtilful  lue  can  train  them  to  be  in  lip-^'eading,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  language  we  can  teach  them,  the  happier 
and  more  independent  they  will  be. 

'  Maey  S.  Garrett.' 


7.    MAEIA  CONSILIA  INSTITUTE. 

Sister  AdSle,  Principal,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  this 
question. 


8.    CINCINNATI  DEAL  SCHOOL. 

Katharine  Westendorf,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter 
received  to  date,  June  2,  1888, 
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9.    CHICAGO  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL. 
No  reply  to  circular  letter  received  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


10.    MISS  KEELER'S  ARTICULATION  CLASS. 

'  I  have  a  private  class  for  deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  same 
system  as  that  used  in.  the  New  Tork  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  for  Deaf-Mutes,  in  which  I  was  an  in- 
structor from  1873  till  1885. 

'  Sakah  Waeken  Keeler,  Instructor.' 


11.    CINCINNATI  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL. 

'  As  I  have  been  in  the  profession  only  since  last  September, 
I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making  any  observations.  Our  course 
of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at  the  Philadelphia 
Institute,  except  that  we,  for  want  of  means,  do  not  teach  articu- 
lation or  give  industrial  training.  .  .  . 

'  E.  P.  Cleary,  Principal.' 


12.    SARAH  FULLER  HOME  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN , 
WHO  CANNOT  HEAR. 

[This  is  the  first  infant  school  for  the  deaf  in  America.  The 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  may  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  school.  I,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  personal  letter  received  from  the 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. — A.  G.  B.] 

'  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. :  May  8,  1888. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Bell,—  ...  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  beginning  of  our  home  school  for  little  deaf  children 
as  it  will  soon  open.    If  you  have  had  time  to  read  the  articles 
which  I  have  sent  to  you,  you  know  our  object. 
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'  During  the  years  of  my  work  for  deaf  children  I  have  often 
been  pained  to  know  that  bright  eager  little  minds  were  found 
to  ^\ait  for  needed  direction  until,  through  neglect,  they  became 
listless  and  indifferent  to  natural  helps.  No  institution  would 
receive  them,  day  schools  were  too  distant  to  allow  them  to  live 
in  their  homes  and  go  back  and  forth  without  much  trouble  and 
expense,  and  private  teaching  cost  too  much  for  the  returns  to 
be  gained,  so  no  practical  way  seemed  to  lead  out  of  the  many 
difficulties  until  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks  said  emphatically:  "We 
will  have  a  little  school."  She  has  through  friends  secured 
enough  money  to  warrant  a  good  beginning,  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably open  the  school  next  month  with  three  pupils.  One  child 
is  two  and  a  half,  deaf  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  with  some 
perception  of  sound,  good  antecedents,  and  a  bright,  attractive 
child.  Another  probable  pupil  was  born  deaf,  good  parentage,  and 
is  nearly  three  years  of  age.  We  have  rented  a  small  house  near 
Mrs.  Brooks's  home  in  West  Medford,  and  have  two  admirable 
persons  to  take  charge — one  as  matron,  and  the  other  as  teacher. 
Nothing  has  been  so  full  of  interest  to  me  since  the  opening  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  as  this  ideal  home  for  very  young 
deaf  children.  I  can  scarcely  resist  the  wish  to  go  to  it  myself. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  more 
about  it.  To-night  I  cannot  write  longer,  but  you  shall  know 
of  my  plq-ns  for  it  from  time  to  time. 

'  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

'Sakah  Fuller.' 

[The  letter  of  Mrs.  Brooks  which  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  is  full  of  interest,  and  should  be  preserved. 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  appending  ib.— A.  G.  B.] 


'  THE  SAEAH  FULLER  HOME  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
WHO  CANNOT  HEAR, 

'  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  country,  near  Boston,  a 
home  for  children  who,  being  deaf,  cannot  gain  a  knowledge  of 
language  unless  taught. 
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'  It  is  believed  that  in  such  a  home,  surrounded  by  the  fos- 
tering care  so  needful  to  all  young  children,  much  may  be  .done 
to  mitigate  the  misfortune  of  deafness  for  these  little  ones. 

'  While  teaching  them  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  those 
who  speak  to  them,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  them,  at  an  early 
age,  such  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  as  is  usual  with  young  hearing  children. 

'  If  this  be  accomplished,  they  will  start  in  life  less  heavily 
weighted  than  if  they  are  neglected  until  they  are  of  the  proper 
school  age. 

'  It  is  not  proposed  to  retain  these  children  in  the  home 
after  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
only  to  prepare  them  for  that  and  to  utilise  their  earliest  years 
before  the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  their  elasticity. 

'  If  you  are  inclined  to  aid  us  in  this  undertaking,  will  you 
kindly  sign  this  paper  and  name  the  amount  of  your  gift  ? 

'  The  money  thus  promised  will  be  collected  and  acknowledged 
promptly. 

'  Please  address  and  return  to  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  97 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.' 

Name  ^ 

Address  

Amount 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

1.    CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  (MALE),  MONTREAL. 

J.  B,  Manseau,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  up  to 
date,  June  2,  1888. 

2.    CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  (FEMALE),  MONTREAL, 

Sister  Mary  of  Mercy,  Superioress.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  up  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 
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3.    HALIFAX  INSTITUTION. 

'  As  a  native  of  the  motlaer  country  and  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  there,  I  feel 
anxious  to  see  the  education  of  the  deaf  placed  upon  a  proper 
basis.  To  accomplish  this,  in  my  view  the  following  things  are 
necessary : — 

'1.  Adequate  financial  support  guaranteed  by  law  to  lift 
the  institutions  above  the  precarious  and  fluctuating 
support  of  voluntary  coni/i'ihution. 

'  2.  A  lengthened  term  of  instruction — eight  years  at  least, 
as  in  our  own  Nova  Scotia  law. 

'  3.  Better  remuneration  of  teachers. 

'  4.  Elevation  of  teachers'  qualifications  and  status. 

'  The  last  two  would  almost  follow  from  the  first,  the  want  of 
funds  being  one  chief  source  of  the  backwardness  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  Great  Britain.  Inadequate  remuneration  leads  to 
inferior  qualification  and  status  of  teachers,  and  that  again  to 
inferior  work. 

'  The  best  basis  for  an  institution  for  the  deaf  is  to  have  its 
management  organised  as  a  voluntary  corporation,  subject  to 
public  election,  drawing  a  per  capita  allowance  for  the  support 
of  its  pupils,  payable  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the 
municipality  or  parish  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  an  allowance 
sujSicient  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education. 
Voluntary  contributions  need  not  be  excluded,  but  the  work 
should  be  regarded  as  national,  not  private — a  matter  of  rigM, 
not  an  eleemosynary  dole.  The  State  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  competent  inspection  or  by  tests 
applied  according  to  a  standard  and  method  arranged  by  experts 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

'  Such  a  system. would  produce  the  maximum  of  results  vnth 
the  minimum  of  friction  and  waste. 

'  One  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  the  subordination  of  the  work  to 
party  politics,  and  another  the  employment  of  non-experts  as 
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inspectors  or  supervisors  of  the  educational  work.  This  has 
done  serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  late  years  in  some  parts  of 
America.  In  the  old  country  there  is  less  danger  from  political 
interference,  but  more  from  the  appointment  of  merely  pro- 
fessional men,  chiefly  clergymen,  as  inspectors  who  have  no 
special  acquaintance  with  deaf-mute  education.  No  general 
educational  qualifications  or  attainments,  however  eminent,  can 
supply  the  lack  of  special  training  here,  where  more  than  any- 
where else  the  adage  applies,  "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing." 

'  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Fnncvpal. 

'May  17,  1888.' 


4.    ONTARIO  INSTITUTION. 

R.  Mathison,  Superintendent,  forwards  Eeports  of  his  Insti- 
tution. The  following  passages,  marked  by  Mr.  Mathison,  are 
quoted  from  the  1885  and  1887  Reports  : — 

From  the  1885  Report. 

'  In  each  class  there  has  been  an  average  of  twenty  pupils,  a 
number  really  in  excess  of  what  ought  to  be.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  sixteen  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  sufficient 
to  tax  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  teacher.  Although 
gratifying  success  has  been  shown  by  our  teachers  in  the  past 
with  the  larger  number,  still  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
same  rate  of  progress  can  be  maintained.  The  difficulties  of 
teaching  the  deaf  are  greater  than  in  teaching  speaking  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  largely  an  individual  work.  With  our  present 
number  of  teachers,  we  are  still  obliged  to  place  twenty  or 
twenty-one  pupils  in  each  class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  whereby  additional  teachers  may  be  ob- 
tained, so  that  the  pupils  now  here,  and  to  come,  may  receive 
an  increased  amount  of  benefit  during  their  term  of  instruction. 

'  During  the  past  year  we  have  pursued  the  same  methods  of 
instruction  as  have  been  in  vogue  in  former  years,  making  every 
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study  subordinate  to  the  teaching  of  language-the  great  want 
of  the  deaf.    The  Province  owes  every  deaf-mute  child  an 
education,  and  a  good  one.    It  is  even  more  necessary  that  a 
deaf  child  should  be  educated  than  a  speaking  one,  and  this 
leads  me  to  remark  that  the  time  allowed  in  this  institution, 
seven  years,  is  too  short  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
majority  of  deaf-mutes.    Pupils  are  admitted  at  seven  years  of 
age  and  are  supposed  to  complete  their  studies  when  fourteen, 
at  which  age  most  speaking  children  are  still  at  school.   A  deaf 
child  has  to  be  taught  more  than  a  speaking  one,  and  yet  it  is 
allowed  fewer  years  in  which  to  receive  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. An  extension  to  ten  years,  with  a  course  of  study  for  that 
period,  would  enable  us  to  impart  a  good  knowledge  of  language 
to  a  majority  of  the  children  who  attend  here.' 

'We  have  235  pupils  at  the  present  time.    About  thirty  of 
these  are  young  children,  all  of  whom  are  stated  to  be  over 
seven  years  of  age.    They  require  constant,  watchful  care  and 
attention,  and  were  it  not  that  the  law  compels  us  to  receive 
them,  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  remained  at  home  with 
their  mothers  until  a  more  mature  age  had  been  reached.  Their 
minds  do  not  seem  capable  of  grasping  ideas,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  they  are  only  taught  the  alphabet,  and  the  names 
of  a  few  objects  which  could  be  taught  them  in  their  own 
homes.    The  children  who  come  here  when  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age  take  up  the  work  much  more  readily  than  those  who  come 
younger,  and  are  as  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  the 
younger  ones  who  have  spent  two  or  three  years  here.  Primary 
instruction  could  be  given  these  little  ones  just  as  well  by  their 
parents,  if  they  would  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  A 
child  may  be  taught  quite  early  to  write  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  combine  them  into  words  indicating  objects  which 
can  be  shown  to  them.    Its  own  name  and  names  of  persons 
in  the  family  may  also  be  learned  in  the  same  way.    When  a 
number  of  words  are  memorised,  short  and  easy  sentences  may 
be  written  and  understood  by  the  child.    Counting  with  objects 
may  also  be  undertaken,  and  afford  a  pleasant  pastime  for  the 
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little  one,  sHut  out  as  it  is  in  many  instances  from  enjoymg  the 
play  of  speaking  children.  A  little  attention  given  m  this  way 
would  help  the  young  deaf  and  dumb  child  matenaUy. 

'  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
year  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  in  connection  with 
ordinary  public  schools,  but  no  definite  conclusion  seems  to  have 
been  reached  as  to  their  desirability,  as  opposed  to  gathering 
them  together  in  institutions.    It  has  been  contended  that 
deaf-mutes  brought  into  communication  with  hearing  and  speak- 
ing children  in  ordinary  schools  would  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  association.    The  experiment  was  tried  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  Board  of  London,  England,  but  it  was.  found 
impracticable  to  have  them  in  the  same  rooms,  and  the  deaf- 
mutes  were  relegated  to  classes  in  class-rooms  by  themselves. 
It  was  also  seen  that  the  deaf  children  did  not  associate  and 
assimilate  with  the  others,  and  that  their  powers  of  speech  were 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with  them.    As  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  day-school  methods, 
homes  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city  where  they 
were  kept  and  cared  for  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  institution. 
In  the  United  States  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  same  direction,  but  with  varying  success,  and  where  they 
still  exist  they  are  looked  upon  as  only  preliminary  training 
places  to  fit  pupils  for  the  more  thoroughly  organised  institu- 
tions.   Professor  J.  0.  Gordon,  an  eminent  scholar,  at  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  matter,  and  after  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  subject  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  and  consulting 
authorities  at  hand  in  the  extensive  library  at  his  command, 
says  "  that  disappointment  and  failure  have  uniformly  followed 
the  attempted  extension  and  adaption  of  the  common  school 
system  to  the  needs  of  deaf  children ;  that  in  Europe  the  sys- 
tematic and  organised  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  confined  to 
trained  specialists  in  organised  institutions ;  that  a  complete 
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and  satisfactory  education  of  children  who  have  never  heard 
in  the  same  class  with  hearing  children,  has  never  been  accom^ 
plished;  that  the  satisfactory  instruction  of  the  deaf  requires 
teachers  having  special  fitness  for  the  work,  special  training, 
and  that  special  institutions  remain  the  necessity  for  the  great 
mass  of  deaf  children,  as  they  continue  to  afford  satisfactory 
results  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  money." 

'  Most  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
recognise  the  importance  of  industrial  training  for  deaf-mutes 
In  the  British  institutions,  however,  an  opposite  opinion  seems 
to  prevail,  for  at  a  convention  of  the  head-masters  of  these 
latter,  held  in  Doncaster,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
to  the  .  effect  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  of  more  paramount  importance  to  them 
than  the  teaching  of  trades.    The  principal  objections  then 
raised  were,  that  when  they  left  school  they  did  not  follow  those 
trades  which  they  had  been  taught,  but  preferred  something 
else ;  that  if  they  did  continue  to  work  at  their  respective  trades, 
they  were  obliged  to  serve  the  full  apprenticeship  outside,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  three  or  four  years  which  they  had 
spent  at  it  while  at  school ;  and  that  the  expense  was  too  great. 
Since  then,  however,  one,  at  least,  of  the  British  instructors  has 
changed  his  opinion,  namely  the  Rev.  Wm.  Stainer,  who  has 
charge  of  the  London  Day  School.    In  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  some  time  since,  he  says :  "  There  are  known  to  be  at 
the  present  time  hundreds  of  deaf  and  dumb  people  in  the 
metropolis  either  wanting  employment,  or,  for  want  of  knowing 
a  trade,  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labour. 
Most  of  these  have  had  all  the  advantages  that  an  expensive 
school  education  could  bestow,  and  yet  are  not  self  support- 
ing. .   .    .    Hitherto  I  have  advocated  the  entire  separation  of 
industrial  and  school  occupations,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  interfere  with  each  other;  but  more  recent  experience, 
gained  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  convinces 
me  that  we  are  behind  in  this  matter,  and  ought,  without  delay, 
to  adopt  practical  measures  in  this  direction."  ' 
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From  the  1887  Report. 
'  I  have  no  new  departure  in  tlie  way  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  deaf  children  to  announce,  as  we  have  pursued  the 
methods  which  we  have  found  to  be  most  effective  in  the  past. 
Our  system  is  known  as  the  Combined  one,  and  by  its  use  we  are 
advancing  side  by  side  with  the  best  institutions  in  America. 
The  convention  of  instructors  which  met  at  Berkeley,  California, 
last  year  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  plainly  shown  that 
among  the  members  of  this  class  of  persons  great  differences 
exist  in  mental  and  physical  conditions  and  in  capacity  for 
improvement,  making  results  easily  possible  in  certain  cases 
which  are  actually  unattainable  in  others,  and  that  the  system 
of  instruction  existing  at  present  recommends  itself  for  the 
reason  that  its  tendency  is  to  include  all  known  methods  and 
expedients  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  value  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  while  it  allows  diversity  and  independence  of 
action,  working  at  the  same  time  in  harmony,  and  aiming  at 
the  attainment  of  a  common  object. 

'  R.  Mathison,  Superintendent.' 


5.    MACKAY  INSTITUTION. 

'We  discourage  the  use  of  signs  in  the  class-rooms,  and 
encourage  written  and  spoken  language.  .  .  . 

'  The  advanced  ones  can  readily  communicate  with  hearing 
people  and  with  each  other  without  resorting  to  pen  and  paper. 

'  Harriet  E.  McGann,  Superintendent.' 


6.   NEW  BRUNSWICK  INSTITUTION. 

A.  H.  Abell,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular  letter  to  date, 
June  2,  1888. 
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7.    FREDERICTON  INSTITUTION. 

Albert  F.  Woodbridge,  Principal.  No  reply  to  circular 
letter  to  date,  June  2,  1888. 


Letters. 

From  the  former  Principal  of  the  Cla/rJce  Institution. 

'  Boulder,  Colorado  :  May  5,  1888, 

'Dear  Sir, — Your  circular  came  this  morning.  I  have 
been  out  of  the  work  of  deaf-mute  teaching  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  you  need  more  recent  statistics  than  anything  I  can  give 
you.  I  cannot  add  anything  to  those  which  Miss  Tale  will  give 
you.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  sending  out  these  "  Queries,"  and 
hope  you  will  receive  full  and  prompt  replies.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  gather  the  tabular  statement  we  made  in  1883, 
in  some  instances  having  to  make  several  requests  before  obtain- 
ing a  reply.  I  have  just  been  comparing  our  statement  with 
that  in  the  last  January  "  Annals  ;  "  it  shows  a  gain  in  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation,  but  not  as  great  a  gain  as  I  would  like  to  see. 

'  The  change  at  Hartford  is  quite  marked,  now  giving  some 
instruction  in  articulation  to  85  out  of  180,  and  in  1883  teach- 
ing 35  out  of  188.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Williams  recently  I 
commented  on  this  increase,  and  he  replies :  "  We  have  three 
teachers  in  our  articulation  department  now,  and  are  doing  more 
than  we  have  before  done  in  that  line.  Some  of  our  congenital 
mutes  are  doing  remarkably  well.  I  would  have  more  rather 
than  less  of  speech  and  speech  reading,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  as  firmly  as  ever  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  in  all  schools  for  the  deaf  to  whom  speech  and  speech 
reading  can  give  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  they 
would  suffer  in  being  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  sign  language 
in  getting  their  education."  When  I  think  how  the  American 
Asylum  fought  the  establishing  of  our  school,  I  feel  that  "  the 
world  does  move." 

'  I  hope  the  "  Annals  "  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
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formation  you  gather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the 
Eoyal  Commission  of  the  advantages  of  articulation. 

'  With  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes  for  my  health,  and  love 
to  Mrs.  Bell, 

'  Yours  truly, 

'H.  B.  KOGEES. 

'  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell, 

1,336  Nineteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.C 


From  the  Editor  of  the  '  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

'Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.C. :  May  5,  1888. 

'  My  dear  Peofessor  Bell, — I  thank  you  for  your  circular, 
which  I  was  glad  to  see ;  also  for  your  courteous  invitation  to 
express  my  views.  To  express  them  fully  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  explanation  and  qualification,  and  I  do  not  think  it  best 
to  undertake  it  at  present.  I  will  only  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  urge  the  British  Government  to  afford  liberal  support 
to  existing  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  to  establish  new  ones, 
without  hampering  them  by  close  restrictions  of  any  kind  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  pursued,  trusting  rather  to  "  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  which  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  free  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  is  not  yet 
ended. 

'  Hoping  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  trip,  and 
that  your  mission  will  result  in  much  good, 

'  I  am  very  truly  yours, 


'E.  A.  Pay.' 
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^   .  v.— STATISTICS  OF 

btahshcs  forwarded  hy  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American  and 

Circular  \ 


Name  of  School 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  American  Asylum 

2.  New  York  lustitutloa 

3.  Pennsylvania  Institution 
i.  Kentucky  Institution 

5.  Ohio  Institution  . 


G.  Virginia  Institution  , 

7.  Indiana  Institution  . 

8.  Tennessee  School* 

9.  North  Carolina  Institution 

10.  Illinois  Institution 

11.  Georgia  Institution  . 

12.  South  Carolina  Institution 

13.  Missouri  Institution  . 

14.  Louisiana  Institution 


15.  Wisconsin  School 

16.  Michigan  School* 

17.  Mississippi  Institution 

18.  Iowa  Institution . 
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19.  Texas  Asylum 

20.  Columbia  Institution . 

A.  Kendall  School 

B.  National  College  . 

21.  Alabama  Institution  . 

22.  California  Institution 

23.  Kansas  Institution 

24.  Le  Couteul.x  St.  Mary's  InstitU' 

tion 

25.  Minnesota  School 

2G.  Institution  for  Improved  In 
structiou,  N.Y. 

27.  Clarke  Institution 

28.  Arkansas  Institute  . 

29.  Maryland  School 

30.  Nebraska  Institute  . 


436 
130 


148 
108 

506 
57 
54 

199 


Suiiiu.nT  OF  Results 


Totals 


66 


116 
12 


220 
301 
78 


168 

61 

59 
137 
209 
140 

170 
183 

98 
108 

95 
100 


86 
60 
14 
17 
160 
5 
23 
50 


47 
66 
28 


45 

37 

15 
32 
69 
132 

65 
183 


62 


73 


320 
118 


62 
94 

356 
52 
31 

149 


113 

24 

44 
105 
140 
8 

116 
0 

0 

33 


Taught 
Articula- 
tion 


3  C 

.2  a 


116 
7 


66 


62 


0 


150 
5 
8 
33 


32.  15 
0  66 
8  20 


16 
183 


Not 
taught 
Articula- 
tion 


AXALVS:S 


Taught 


Articulation  u'Cil 
meaus  of  instructii 


as 

po 

■a  a 


19 


54 


302 
109 


45 

37 

3 
32 
69 
117 

39 
0 

0 

48 


48 
93 

356 
62 
27 

149 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  oocurreil 


o  w 
fS  a 


18 


144 
234 
36 


101 

21t 

42 
84 
136 
4 

108 
0 

0 

•  0 


3  to 

CI  <w 
w  O 

2 

3  d 

H  CO 

c3  to 


14 
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liETICULATION  TEACHING. 

Canadian  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  response  to  the  Fijth  Query  of  the 
Letter. 


3F  EeTUIINS 


Urticulation 


Articulation  not 
used  as  means  of 
instruction 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


J  a 


44 


28 
15 


9  1* 


Id  a 

H  01 


12 


■^^  2 


Not  taught  Articulation 


Dropped  from  Articu- 
lation Classes 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


a  I 


15 


S  ''I 


II 

I- 
■d  " 

O  C3 

H  m 
C3  cn 


:3  ^-1 

Hi  " 


10 


10 


Received  no  instruc- 
tion in  Articulation 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


o  <M 


a  M 


It 


97 


50 


110 
4 


194 


»o  tjjD 


^  a 


11 


Totals 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


a  ° 


9  M 

ra  (J 
— 

§ 


146 


101 


3^ 
^  o 
la  bo 
^  C3 

o  o 
I" 

(1) 

^  o 

58 


246 


102 
157 
105 


104 

G5 
87 
68 


26 
41 
20 


43 

19 
13 
20 


45 


27 

11 
5 
4 


1 

2 
140 


Bemabkb 


No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter 


Examinations 
prevented 
sending  sta- 
tistics 


No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter 


No  reply  to  cir- 
cular letter 


N 
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Statistics  op  Aetictj.- 


Number  of  Articulation  Teachers  employed 

SniMAnY  OF  Eestots 

Analys: 
Taugt 

IsTame  of  School 

Grand  total  of  Pupils 

Totals 

Taught 
Articula- 
tion 

Not 
taught 
Articula- 
tion 

Articulation  used  as< 
means  of  instruction 

Period  of  life  when: 
Deafness  occurred 

Taught  Articulation 

Not  taught  Articula- 
tion 

Articulation  used  as 
means  of  instruction 

Articulation  not  used  as 
means  of  instruction 

Dropped  from  Articula- 
tion Classes 

Beceived  no  instruction 
in  Articulation 

Birth  or  infancy  (less 
than  2  years  of  age) 

Early  ohildhood  (2  and 
less  than  5  years  of  age) 

Late  childhood  (6  or 
more  years  of  age) 

Unknown 

31.  Horace  Mann  School  . 

8 

75 

75 

Q 

/o 

u 

u 

n 
U 

04 

10 



IS! 

32.  St.  Joseph's  Institute 

14 

272 

249 

Jo 

U 

00.  w  est  V  irginia  bcuool       ,  , 

' 

34.  Oregon  School  .... 

I 

30 

6 



G 







2 

1 

3 

( 

35.  Maryland  School  for  Coloured  . 

36.  Colorado  Institute 

42 

14 

zo 

u 

on 

AO 

U 

37.  Chicago  Day  Schools  (Central)  . 

1 

27 

8 

19 

0 

8 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

c 

00.  Central  New  York  Institution  . 

1 

158 

30 

128 

15 

15 

3 

125 

39.  Cincinnati  Public  School  .  • 

40.  West  Pennsylvania  Institution 

1 

152 

27 

125 

0 

27 

17 

108 

0 

0 

0 

c 

41.  Western  New  York  Institution 

42.  Portland  School  .... 

5 

50 

50 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

33 

14 

2 

1 

43.  Ehode  Island  State  School 

4 

30 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

4 

J 

44.  fat.  IjOuis  Day  School  •      .  . 

45.  New  England  Industrial  School 

1 

22 

16 

6 

0 

16 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

( 

47.  Milwaukee  Day  School 

4 

35 

35 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

22 

8 

S 

( 

48,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  . 

2 

24 

24 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4 

2 

( 

49.  New  Jersey  School 

2 

96 

39 

67 

13 

26 

8 

49 

6 

8 

0 

c 

51.  Northern  New  York  Institution 

52.  Florida  Institute 

18 

12 

6 

11 

1 

4 

2 

53.  Washington  Territory  School  . 

1» 

19 

7 

12 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

c 

54.  New  Orleans  Public  School  *  . 

6G.  La  Crosse  Day  School .      .  . 

1 

6 

6 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

c 

PEITATB  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Whipple's  Home  School  . 

4 

25 

26 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2.  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 

10 

3 

132 

■132 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

76 

46 

0 

3.  St.  John's  Catholic  Institute 

2 

17 

12 

5 

1 

11 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4.  Mr.  Knapp's  Institute 

5.  Chicago  Toice  &  Hearing  School 

20 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

2 

0 

6.  Mary  Garrett's  School  , 

12 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7.  Maria  Cousilia  Institute    .  . 

31  1 

8 

23 

8 

0 

0 

23 

6 

1 

3 

0 
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ITION  TEAcms a— continued. 


:BETtmNS 


iculation 


Lrticulation  not 
sed  as  means  of 
instruction 


riod  of  life  when 
cafness  occurred 


a  bo 

C3  C3 


2 

I- 
■a  d 


3  OJ 


0 
0 
0 


CO 


Not  tauglit  Articulation 


Dropped  from  Articu- 
lation clesses 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


a  ° 


O  (U 


c3  ™ 


2  >> 


Hi  " 


Eecelved  no  instruc- 
tion in  Articulation 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


a  ° 


O  IM 


57 


w  o 

I- 

J3  a 


33 


lo  ho 
o  o 


14 


Totals 


Period  of  life  w-hen 
Deafness  occurred 


O  M 


34 
188 


1^ 


77 


18 


13  o 

g  bo 


§1 
I- 


19 
41 


39 


14 
8 


8 
4 
12 


4G 
10 


Si 


21 


19* 


15 


Eehaeks 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
cii-cular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 
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Statistics  of  Aetioui 


Name  of  School 

Number  of  Articulation  Teachers  employed 

Grand  total  of  Pupils 

SUMMABY  Off  Results 

AXALYBIf 

Taugh 

Totals 

Taught 
Articula- 
tion 

Not 
taught 
Articula- 
tion 

Articulation  used  asj 
means  of  instruction  i 

Period  of  life  when  i 
Deafness  occurred 

Taught  Articulation 

Not  taught  Articula- 
tion 

Articulation  used  as 
means  of  instruction 

Articulation  not  used  as 
means  of  instruction 

Dropped  from  Articula- 
tion Classes 

Eeceived  no  instruction 
in  Articulation 

Birth  or  infancy  (less 
than  2  years  of  age) 

Early  childhood  (2  and 
less  than  6  years  of  age) 

Late  childhood  (5  or 
more  years  of  age) 

Unknown 

8.  Cincumati  Oral  School 

9.  Chicago  Catholic  School  . 

10.  Miss  Keeler's  Articulation  Class 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

s: 

11.  Cincinnati  Catholic  School 

12.  Sarah  PuUer  Home  . 

1 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Oi 

CANADIAN  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Catholic  Institution  (Male) 

2.  Catholic  Institution  (Female)  . 

3.  Halifax  Institution  ,      .  , 

2 

76 

16 

60 

2 

13 

0 

60 

5.  Maokay  Institution  (Protestant) 

2 

43 

15 

28 

0 

15 

6 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0< 

6.  New  Brunswick  Institution 

ISTo.  8.  »  Figures  so  far  as  given  reliable,  but  for  details  Principal  says  :  '  Statistics  not  accurate  enonf 
ISo.  10.   *  '  Articulation  is  not  used  as  the  sole  means  of  instruction  in  any  case,  but  in  most  of  these  cas. 

entering  the  institution  are  examined  and  tried  to  ascertain  those  who  give  promise  of  doiii 
No.  11.  *  '  No  specialist.  We  have  always  tried  to  improve  the  speech  of  those  who  came  to  us  having  tl 
No.  16.  *  '  We  have  1  Articulation  teacher  and  contemplate  another.' 

No.  19.  *  '  Four '  noted,  but  addition  of  figures  reveals  error,  t  '  2 '  noted,  but  addition  reveals  error. 
No.  20a.  »  '  Thirty-seven  taught  articulation.  Articulation  used  as  means  of  instruction,  but  not  as  the  so 

to  Articulation  teaching  only  a  part  of  her  time.'   f  '  Mostly  deaf  from  birth.' 
No.  23.  •  '  Several  are  talked  to  and  talk  in  their  regular  classes,  but  no  classes  are  formed  where  artioulatic 
No.  36.  •  'Ten,'  but  addition  of  figures  reveals  9  more  unaccounted  for. 

No.  53.  •  'No  special  teacher.  Director  and  1  teacher  have  had  some  experience  in  Articulation  teachia 
No.  64,  •  '  I  intend  introducing  an  Articulation  class  into  this  school  shortly.' 
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'  Betuens 


rticulation 


Articulation  not 
used  as  means  of 
instruction 


:  Period  of  life  when 
;  Deafness  occurred 


1  « 

r  ^ 
\  ^ 

1-^ 


e3  =3 


O  CJ 
-5  E>j 


o  o 


Not  taught  Articulation 


Dropped  from  Articu- 
lation Classes 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


•— '  bo 

a  ° 
a  g 

s 


9  =3 
o 


3s 


^  =3 
.1-1  cu 


SB 


Beceived  no  instruc- 
tion in  Articulation 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


(3  bo 

c3 


§1 
I- 


,5  t>. 


Totals 


Period  of  life  when 
Deafness  occurred 


C3  M 


^1  g 


56 


29 


14 


12 


llEMAEKS 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


No  reply  to 
circular  letter 

No  reply  to 
circular  letter 


for  use.' 

it  is  one  of  the  means  of  instruction.  The  number  varies  as  pupils  improve.    +  'All  dudUs  on 
well  in  articulation.'  ' 
abiUty  to  use  spoken  language  to  even  a  very  limited  extent. 


means.'  'Two  teachers  of  Articulation,  one  o£  whom  teaches  nothing  else ;  the  other  devotes  herself 
is  used  as  the  sole  means  of  instruction. 
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. .  VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  MATEEIAL. 

A  DEAF-MUTE'S  MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  DEAE-MUTE  STATE. 

Letter  to  the  Mitor  from  the  '  Gallmdet  Guide  and  Deaf-Mutes' 
Companion,'  vol.  i.  No.  12. — Boston,  Mass.,  December  1860. 

'Near  Athens,  September  30, 1860. 
'  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain  :  Dear  Sir,— The  foUowing  is  a  copy 
of  a  memorial  I  have  written  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
representative,  Hon.  James  Jackson,  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress early  in  December.  It  is  sent  you  that  if  any  of  our  class 
within  your  reach  would  like  a  similar  petition,  they  may  do  so, 
and  send  it  before  the  Congress  meet,  by  the  representative 
from  Massachusetts,  residing  in  Boston,  who  will  meet  and 
confer  with  Mr.  Jackson  at  Washington.' 

MEMORIAL. 

'To  the  Honourable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
House  and  Senate : 

'  The  memorial  of  John  James  Floumey,  deaf-mute,  now 
residing  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  respectfully  sheweth  : 

'  That  there  are  several  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  United 
States,  having  education,  but  in  poor  circumstances,  who  are 
incapable  of  competing  with  hearing  persons  in  the  means  of 
making  a  living  other  than  manual,  and  secondary  to  leading 
ones,  employed  by  capitalists,  which  is  that  of  common 
mechanic,  or  labourer  ;  incapable  from  prejudice  or  want  of  situa- 
tion of  capacity  (for  none  are  tested)  of  election  by  the  people, 
preferment  by  Government,  or  the  usages  of  a  profession — of 
having  offices  or  emoluments,  and  thus  contracted  to  the  means 
of  a  day  or  job  labourer : — that  your  Petitioner  believes  his 
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unfortunate  class  of  people  are  capable  of  performing  many 
things  denied  their  ability.  But  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
putting  to  effect  our  powers  derived  from  education,  except  we 
could  settle  some  territory  out  West,  have  a  community  of  our 
own ;  and  build  up  a  small  State,  the  government  of  which 
being  ourselves  (the  deaf  and  dumb),  by  our  management,  may 
exhibit  our  capacities  and  sources.  That  unless  the  right  to  the 
pre-emption  and  government  of  such  a  territory  be  accorded  us, 
by  the  Congress  and  Executive,  we  would  have  no  sufficient 
chance  of  evincing  capacity. 

'  Your  Petitioner  therefore  earnestly  invokes  the  deliberation 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  West,  yet  unchanged  unto  States,  may 
be  tracts  of  land  in  a  territorial  condition,  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  We  pray  that  about  forty  or  fifty  square  miles  may 
be  permitted  us  to  select  and  lay  oS  for  a  State  and  Govern- 
ment, devoted  to  the  control  and  settlement,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Government  price  per  acre,  of  the  deaf  population 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  subject,  like  other  States, 
when  admitted  to  a  Eepublican  form  of  Government  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  be  a  reservation  for 
our  use  and  Government. 

'  And  so  your  Petitioner  will  ever  humbly  pray. 

'  John  James  Floueney.' 


Markiage  Laws  in  their  Eelation  to  the  Deaf. 

Extract  from  the  '  Deaf -Mutes  Journal,'  August  7,  1884. 

'William  Hebing,  a  young  German,  living  on  Hamilton 
Place,  is  the  happy  father  of  a  ten-pound  boy.  The  only  pecu- 
liar feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  parents  are  deaf-mutes,  while 
the  child,  like  most  all  children,  has  a  strong  pair  of  lunga,  as 
neighbours  can  testify,  and  its  organs  of  sound  are  apparently 
perfectly  developed.  Mr.  Hebing  is  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  is  a  nephew  of  ex- Alderman  Henry  Hebing.  He  is 
an  optician,  and  works  for  Bausch  &  Lamb.    He  was  born 
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dumb,  as  was  his  wife.  Both  are  graduates  of  the  Mute  Insti- 
tute in  New  York,  where  they  resided  for  seven  years.  Eemoving 
to  Eochester,  they  were  married  last  fall  in  St.  Boniface  Church. 
Mr.  Hebing  states  that  he  and  his  wife  are  not  disturbed  in 
their  rest  by  baby  crying. 

'  The  matter  seemed  strange,  and  the  facts  were  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Fenno.  He  said  that  the  child  crying  was  no  sign 
that  it  would  talk.    If  the  parents  were  born  dumb  and  the 

child  could  talk,  the  doctor  said  he  would  tliink  it  strange.'  

Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser^  July  30. 

'  William  Hebing  states  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were 
born  mutes.    He  merely  wishes  it  stated,  as  the  laws  of  the 

State  forbid  persons  born  mutes  to  be  joined  in  marriage.'  

Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser,  August  2,  1 884. 


Letter  from  the  Libra/rian  of  the  Law  Libra/ry  of  Congress  in 
reference  to  the  above. 

'  Law  Library,  Capitol,  Washington,  D.O. :  May  23, 1888. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  recent  communication  I 
have  to  report  that,  if  there  be  a  law  in  the  state  of  New  York 
"  forbidding  persons  born  mute  to  be  joined  in  matrimony,"  I 
am  unable  to  find  it,  and  I  can  further  say  that,  after  consider- 
able search,  I  cannot  see  that  such  was  ever  the  law  in  any  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  persons  non  compos  mentis 
have  always  been  considered  incapable  of  marriage,  and  in  early 
days  there  was  a  disposition  to  rank  mutes  among  this  class. 
But  that  notion  has  long  been  dissipated,  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  the  law,  as  was  decided  in  the  year  1820  in  the  case 
of  Brower  v.  Fisher,  4  Johnson's  Chancery  (New  York),  441, 
that  "  a  person  though  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  nativity  is  not, 
therefore,  an  idiot  or  non  compos  mentis." 

'Bishop,  the  leading  American  authority  on  the  law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  (6th  ed.  1881),  says :  "  A  person  deaf  and 
dumb  may  be  competent  to  contract  matrimony."  Stewart, 
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"  On  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  England  and  tlie  United  States," 
still  more  recent  (1884),  says:  "Deaf  and  dumb  persons  are 
not  idiots  at  law,  and  are  mentally  competent  to  marry." 
Eraser,  in  his  well-known  book  on  the  Domestic  Kelations 
(Edinburgh,  1846),  states  the  general  conclusion  to  be  :  "  Though 
a  party  be  deaf  and  dumb,  he  is  capable  of  marriage,  because 
this  corporeal  infirmity  is  not  mental  incapacity,  nor  does  it 
prevent  the  consummation  of  marriage  by  copula."  And  he 
refers  at  length  to  the  great  work  of  Sanchez  (our  copy  is 
3  vols.  fol.  Antwerp,  1614),  where  the  matter  is  fully  discussed, 
and  the  author  expresses  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  parties  deaf  and  dumb,  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  conclusion  being  strengthened  by  "  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  persons  labour  under  this  disease  who 
are  frequently  of  high  intellectual  capacity;  and  he  adds, 
durissimum  esset  eos  compellere  continenter  vivere." 

'  Thus,  it  may  be  concluded,  such  a  regulation  as  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  marriage  of  born  mutes  not  only  does  not  obtain 
in  New  York,  but  is  the  law  nowhere  in  Christendom. 

'  Glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

'  I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

'Chas.  W.  Hoffman. 

'  Prof  :  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  1,336  Nineteenth  Street.' 


PEEE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAP  CHILDREN. 

Recent  Legislation  in  Massachusetts, 

CHAPTER  179. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  insi/rudion  of  deaf-mutes  or 
deaf  children. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  as  follows : — 

Section  1. — With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the 
governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may 
deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten 
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years  m  the  case  of  any  pnpil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton 
or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school 
lor  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians 
may  prefer;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  such  provision  for  the  care 
and  education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind, 
as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  children ;  no  such  pupil  shaU  be  withdrawn  from  such 
institution  or  school  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities  thereof  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution 
or  school  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  :  provided,  never- 
theless, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent 
the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Section  2. — Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the 
Public  Statutes  and  chapter  two  hundi-ed  and  forty-one  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundi-ed  and  eighty-six  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  3. — This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved,  April  14,  1887. 
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GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
FROM  1857  TO  1887. 
Statistics  compiled  from  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 


Date 

Total 
nuintier  of 
Schools 

Total 
PupUs 

Number  of 
3upils  taught 
Articulation 

Total 
number  of 
Teachers 

Number 
of  deaf 
teachers 

Number  of 
Articulation 
teachers 

1 8K7 

J.OO  i 

20 

1,721 

95 

22 

2,012 

J.ODU 

24 

2,469 

119 

24 

2,576 

120 

1868 

27 

2,898 

170 

71 

1869 

30 

3,246 

187 

77 

1870 

34 

3,784 

222 

94 

1871 

38 

4,068 

260 

(?) 

1872 

36 

4,253 

271 

107 

1873 

38 

4,252 

274 

104 

1874 

44 

4,892 

290 

98 

1875 

48 

5,309 

321 

111 

1876 

49 

5,010 

304 

104 

1877 

49 

5,711 

356 

111 

1878 

49 

6,166 

375 

126 

1879 

51 

6,431 

388 

113 

1880 

65 

6,798 

425 

132 

1881 

55 

7,019 

— 

444 

147 

— 

1882 

65 

7,155 

481 

154 

1883 

68 

7,169 

497 

151 

1884 

61 

7,485 

2,041 

508 

155 

1885 

64 

7,801 

2,618 

540 

156 

1886 

66 

8,050 

2,484 

566 

168 

134 

1887 

69 

7,978 

2,556 

577 

155 

171 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TENTH  CENSUS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RELATING  TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
BesvMs  compiled  from  the  published  statements  of  tU  Rev.  Fred  H 

nlT:      T  ""f  ^^'''^'^  Ter,'^  Census  for  the 

Defective,  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1880. 
Wheke  Found. 
At  home  or  in  private  famiKes 
In  schools  (including  day-schools) 
In  almshouses    .       .       .  ^ 
In  benevolent  institutions  . 
In  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  insane. 
In  prisons  .... 


Total 


Males 
Females 


Sexes. 


Total 


Under  6  years  of  age  . 
6  to  1 6  years  of  age  . 
Over  16  and  under  21 
21  years  of  age  and  over 


Ages. 


Total 

Age  when  Deafness  occubred. 

Born  deaf  , 
Under  5  years  of  age 
5  to  9  years  of  age 
10  to  14  years  of  age 
15  years  of  age  . 
Unknown  . 

Tota 


27,867 
5,393 
511 
79 
24 
4 


33,878 

18,567 
15,311 

33,878 


1,437 
10,046 

5,013 
17,382 

33,878 


12,155 
7,289 
2,235 
694 
100 
11,405 

33,878 
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Causes  of  Deafness. 


Congenital . 
Adventitious 
Not  stated  . 


Total       .       .  . 

Causes  of  Adventitious  Deafness 
Causes  assigned,  accepted  and  tabulated 
Causes  assigned,  rejected  as  too  vague  or 

counted  or  classified  • 
No  cause  assigned      .       .  • 

Total       .  •  . 


mprobable  to  be 


12,155 
10,318 
11,405 

33,878 


9,209 

978 
131 

10,318 


Causes  of  Adventitious  Deafness  Assigned  with  more  or  less 

Definiteness  and  Probability  in  the  following  Cases, 
Accident     ..      .       ..      •       ..      •.      •       •       •  • 

Diseases  of  ear    . .     . .     .       .       •       • .     •       •  • 

Other  diseases     .       .       .       .       .       .....       .  8,250 


Total 


.  9,209 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ADVENTITIOUS 
DEAFNESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Theli^t  of  causes  accepted  and  tallied  by  the  officers  of  the  1880  Census. 
Meningitis  , 
Scarlet  Fever 

Malarial  and  Typhoid  Fevers 
Measles 

Fevers  (non-malarial) 
Catan-h  and  Catarrhal  Fevers 
Other  Inflammations  of  Air 
Falls  . 
Abscesses 
Whooping-cough  . 
Nervous  Afiections 
Scrofula 
Quinine 

Blows  and  Contusions 
Inflammations  of  the  Ear 
Diphtheria  . 
Hydrocephalus  . 
Teething 
Mumps 

Small-pox  and  Variola 
Erysipelas  . 
Fright . 

Water  in  the  Ear . 
Sun-stroke  . 
Noises  and  Concussions 
Tumours 
Chicken-pox 
Struck  by  Lightning 
Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear 
Salt  Rheum 

Malformation  of  the  Ear 
Syphilis 
Consumption 


Total 


9,209 
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